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TURKEY AWAKE 

GREAT INDUSTRIES 
BEING ESTABLISHED 

State Development of Cotton, 
Wool, Coal, and Iron 

. PREPARING FOR TOMORROW 

Free from the prospect of wars which 
in the past have kept her people from 
development, Turkey is taking important 
1 steps to raise herself to a plane of higher 
civilisation. 

Unlike Russia, the State is not doing 
everything in the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the immediate future, but is 
taking some part, if only as an example 
to private enterprise, which is to be 
encouraged . whole-heartedly. 

Like a Five/Year Plan 

The trouble about Turkey during the 
last year or two is the trouble that has 
affected every nation in the world, a 
serious drop in its trade with other 
nations. The export of Turkey’s 
natural resources has not been required, 
and consequently she has not been able to 
purchase the manufactured goods hither¬ 
to supplied from overseas. But Turkey, 
in a truly Western spirit, has determined 
to solve her problem for herself. 

Cotton, wool, iron, and coal are to 
be subjected to an intensive development 
for the sole benefit of Turkey. At first, 
at any rate, she is not aiming at becom¬ 
ing a trading country. She is adopting 
7 something like a Five-Year Plan to 
fulfil the growing needs of a people who 
are advancing rapidly. 

Clothing is one of the prime necessities, 
and by 1937 four cotton factories will be 
at work in Anatolia, driven by machinery 
bought from Russia. These four factories 
will be State factories, and as they will 
not provide all the people need private 
cotton factories are to be encouraged. 
As to the raw material for these fac¬ 
tories, the native cotton production is to 
be intensified aiid its quality improved. 
The 135,000 bales produced in 1930 had 
increased to 168,000 bales in 1931. 
Clothing From Native Factories 

The home supplies for woollen goods 
are also receiving attention. The quality 
of the native sheep is being improved in 
order to secure finer wool. The idea is to 
' supply the. peasants with cheap and 
uniform costumes from native factories. 

The coalmines arc already being made 
more productive, partly to supply the 
necessary coal for the iron industry and 
partly m a national effort to save the 
Turkish forests, which are rapidly being 
cut down by the charcoal burner. • 

To financeThese new developments the 
Government i$$ to proceed by grants from 
its annual budget for five or six years, 
and will also raise internal loans on a 
voluntary basis. The Government 
anticipates that - no inflation will be 
necessary ; it will control the new indus¬ 
trial activities of .Turkey and extend 
State supervision over private enterprise. 


The Spirit of Trafalgar Square 



Has this scene not come to stand for something peculiarly English In these days ? The Lion 
of Trafalgar Square is English enough ; and the lovely tower of St Martin’s stands for the 
spirit of charity and goodwill which spreads from that now famous church, the only church 
\ in London open night and day for all ( 


O f the stories of escaped lions 
tigers there is no end. 

The latest comes from a little pro¬ 
vincial town in Transylvania, where a 
travelling circus took up its temporary 
abode. The day after its arrival, at 
feeding time, the largest find fiercest 
of the three lions escaped, and, after 
breaking through the fence and knock¬ 
ing down four loungers in the square, 
rushed headlong up a street; 

Four children were playing at marbles 
in the road, and those who watched from 
afar turned cold at sight of their peril ; 
but they need not have feared : the 
magnanimous beast swerved aside as it 
neared them and left them unharmed: 

On and on it rushed, scattering terri¬ 
fied wayfarers like autumn leaves till, 
apparently obeying a sudden whim, it 
leaped bodily into, a basement window. 
;There was the crash of broken glass and 


A LION HAS A RUN 

and 


splintered woodwork, a wild shriek from 
the basement, and a frantic struggle on 
the part of the lion to get through the 
narrow opening. The next moment it 
might have succeeded, and, once inside, 
might or might not have made a meal 
of the widow lady fainting on the floor. 
But that moment was forestalled by the 
barber next door, who came rushing to 
the rescue and with rare pluck and still 
rarer presence of mind caught hold of 
the beast’s hind legs. 

. The lion struggled and kicked while 
the barber pulled and pulled, unmindful 
whether, in his desperate determination 
to prjevent the animal getting through, he 
pulled it out of its trap so that it might 
turn: and rend him. Then the lton’k 
keeper and his satellites arrived with 
clubs and nets and' extricating their 
runaway charge, conducted it ignomini- 
ously back to the place of its captivity. 


THE PRIDE OF A 
FARTHING 

REMARKABLE POST 
OFFICE RECORD 

Hundreds of Millions of Pounds 
Passing Over the P.O. Counters 

ONE IN 76,000 ERROR 

For every £80 passing across the 
counters of our post offices one farthing 
is lost by the Post Office. We wonder if 
any great store has a prouder record. 

It is the lot of Government servants 
to receive criticism from the general 
public, who do not always appreciate 
tlie Unceasing care and watchfulness of 
the thousands of clerks whose work lias 
so enormously increased of recent years. 
Mistakes made in a moment of hurry or 
weariness often receive wide publicity, 
and it occurred to a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment the other day to ask the Post¬ 
master-General how much these losses 
were over the last five years. 

An Amazing Ebb and Flow 

The figures he gave averaged £10,500 
a year, a sum which referred to the losses 
due to unexplained deficiencies in the 
cash or stock for which counter clerks 
were responsible. At first the liouse\ 
gasped at what seemed to be a large sum 
for the State to. lose in a year, but 
another Member, with much wisdom and 
some knowledge rose and asked the 
Postmaster-General what was the total 
sum in connection with which these 
losses occurred. The remarkable answer 
was £800,000,000 in one year ! 

The] fact is that during this century 
the counters of our post offices, whether 
in the heart of a city or sharing with 
butter, bacon, and sweets in a village 
stores, have become as busy as many a 
private bank in the ebb and flow of 
money across them. In a recent year 
over £200,000,000 worth of Savings Cer¬ 
tificates were bought and sold in our 
post offices, and the deposits and with¬ 
drawals from the Post Office Savings 
Bank nearly equalled that huge sum. 
Last year about £36,000,000 was paid in 
War Pensions, and twice That amount 
for Old Age, Widows, and Orphans. 
Insurance stamps accounted for over 
£80,000,000. 

Then there are postal orders, money 
orders, dog licences, wireless licences, to 
say nothing of the humble stamp. There 
are, we see, countless opportunities for 
errors, and an error of one in 76,800 is 
surely something of a miracle. 

SOLOIST AND ACCOMPANISTS 
6000 MILES APART 

An experiment, in broadcasting was 
made the other evening in America. 

An Argentine singer, Mr Gardel, 
broadcast from New York accompanied 
by three of his former associates playing 
guitars in Buenos* Aires, 6000 miles 
away. To the listeners song and music 
seemed to come from the same room. 
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RIDING ON THE 
STORM 

A MAN LIFTED 4000 FEET 


A CHAIRMAN ON 
THE SCREEN 

DRAMATIC MEETING 


A NEW EXPERIENCE 
FOR JAPAN 

Young Peers and 
Their Titles 

ATTACK ON REVOLUTIONARY 
IDEAS 

No one is allowed to think his own 
thoughts in Japan, not even the peers. 

Whatever else the Japanese are per¬ 
mitted to assimilate from the Western 
world Communism is strictly forbidden. 

There has been trouble even in the 
households of the proud peers. The 
heir of Viscount Mori has been officially 
debarred from succeeding to his father’s 
title owing to the fact that he has been 
convicted of an attempt to propagate 
Communism ; and he is not the only 
son of a peer to suffer from his opinions, 
five other heirs having been officially 
reprimanded. 

Pride of Family 

In two other cases the new doctrine 
caused such an intellectual and emotional 
conflict that, feeling that their new 
opinions were really harmful to the 
reputations of their families, the young 
men decided to give up their rank and 
became adopted sons of commoners. 
This pride of family, so characteristic 
of the high-caste Japanese, resulted in 
the sister of a peer killing herself be¬ 
cause she felt that disgrace had come 
upon her house when she was detained 
and questioned at the police station. 

The experience of Western civilisation 
could teach Japan one more thing which 
she . evidently has not yet learned, 
which is that if you want to foster a 
cause you should provide it with 
martyrs, and the higher they are in 
rank the better for the cause you are 
trying to destroy. 

TELL-TALE TRAFFIC 
How It Controls Itself 

STREETS THAT LOOK AFTER 
THEMSELVES 

Traffic lights are now familiar at 
cross-roads throughout the country and, 
these are often operated, particularly in 
towns, by the traffic itself. 

When first the Electromatic signals 
(as they are now called) were intro¬ 
duced to London the C.N. published a 
series of drawings showing how the 
miracle was worked. Ordinary traffic 
lights indicate that vehicles may pass 
along one road at the cross-roads while 
traffic on the other is held up. At the 
end of a period the lights change to 
reverse the order, even if nothing is 
waiting on the second road. With the 
Electromatic signals, however, the lights 
only change if traffic is waiting to cross. 

What happens is this : A detector 
strip is let into the road some distance 
before the cross-roads, and as each 
vehicle passes it registers electrically the 
fact that it is waiting to cross over, and 
so the lights change at the end of the 
fixed period. If, when the time is up, 
no signals have been received, traffic 
on the first road continues to have the 
right of way, and so much unnecessary 
waste of time is avoided. 

The system has proved very efficient 
at cross-roads in London and now its. 
use is to be extended to‘ Control the 
flow of traffic in the busiest part of the 
City, the crossing at the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. Additional detector strips are 
being .placed in roadways leading to the 
‘Bank, at points other than cross-roads. 

It will be a most complicated installa¬ 
tion, for it is to be arranged that all 
the lights within the controlled area 
will be worked by a master-controller 
when the : : traffic reaches a certain 
density. For.instance, information con¬ 
cerning the state of traffic on one section 
will be automatically, passed on to 
another section, and the traffic there will 
be held up or allowed to pass accord¬ 
ingly, thus maintaining an even flow. 
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CHEDDAR’S CRYSTAL 
CAVERNS 

Floodlighting To Reveal 
Their Glory 

A FIND OF SILVER AND GOLD 

Modern floodlighting is being installed 
in the Cheddar Caves, those natural 
halls of beauty carved by water out of 
the limestone which forms the Mendip 
Hills of Somerset. 

The beautiful pillars or stalagmites 
which rise from the floor to unite with 
the stalactites descending from the roof 
will in future have their loveliness 
revealed as never before, and not only 
the pillars, but those fantastic draperies 
in stone which have been likened to the 
wings of angels and archangels. 

Already the cave called King Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple has been fitted with tlio 
new illumination and all its sparkling 
glory made manifest. The credit for 
this must be given to Viscount Wey¬ 
mouth, whose father, the Marquess of 
Bath, owns the caves. He is spending 
£ 20,000 on making the caves an attrac¬ 
tive place of pilgrimage. 

Rare Treasures 

Two thousand tons of earth have been 
removed from the entrance to the cave, 
and in this earth have been found some 
rare treasures. One was a bronze axe- 
head, and another was a flint scraper of 
the Stone Age. Later in date were 200 
bronze and three silver coins, and the 
prize of the whole collection was a 
perfect gold coin of the Roman emperor 
Valentinian the Second, who reigned in 
the last half of the 4th century. 

It was in the Cheddar Caves that the 
skeleton of one of the earliest inhabitants 
of these. islands'was discovered some 
30 years ago. Encased in a stalagmite 
six inches thick was the skeleton of a 
man who may have met his death by 
drowning 50,000 years ago when the river 
flowed at the level where he was found. 

As down the ages the water wore a 
deeper bed it splashed water over him, 
giving him a winding sheet of crystal. 

MUSSOLINI SEES FAIR 
PLAY 

Why He Closed a Shop 

An Italian newspaper recently told 
of an English tourist who bought from 
a watchmaker in Rome what' was 
represented to be a platinum watch, for 
which he paid about ^65, only to find 
that it was of cheap metal. 

In vain he applied to the disliQncst 
watchmaker to give him back his 
money, and finally he wrote to Signor 
Mussolini. 

A week later the Englishman was 
agreeably surprised to receive an official 
letter from the Italian Government 
expressing regrets at the dishonesty of 
the watchmaker and enclosing a cheque 
for the money, adding that the author¬ 
ities had ordered the shop to be closed. 


Things Said 

The world is tired of leaders. It is 
perishing for servants. Dr Stanley Jones 
;, The problem will soon not be finding 
work, but finding men fit to do work. 

Mr Victor Johnson 

There seems to be a delusion that 
neighbouring Powers can each obtain 
security by being stronger than the 
other. . Sir Herbert Samuel 

If-we wish for Peace we must prepare 
for Peace, hot bolt the door and arm the 
cook against our neighbours. 

Mr Beverley Nichols 

There is no security, against war 
except the application of the Versailles 
conditions of disarmament to all natiotis 
alike. Mr Lloyd George 


The Winged Glider Looks 
Down on Two Aeroplanes 

BRITISH RECORDS 

Two British records in gliding have 
been made by Mr T. A. Wills, who glided 
55 miles and reached 4600 feet, both new 
figures for this country. 

He started from Dunstable Downs on 
a slope of only 200 feet and rose to 4600 
feet on the up-currcnt of a hailstorm. He 
then began to glide down, and had got 
so far as to pick out a landing-field when 
along came another hailstorm driving a 
current of rising air in front of it. 
Mr Wills circled in this current till he 
reached 3000 feet, and travelled on till 
he saw North Weald Aerodrome below 
him, where he prepared to land. 

But yet a third storm came along, and 
again Mr Wills took advantage of it. 
When he had once more reached 3000 
feet he looked out from his engineless 
plane to see two Moth aeroplanes flying 
about 2000 feet below. They were 
coming from London direction, and he 
thought that perhaps they had been sent 
out to look for him and his glider, but 
they passed below without sighting the 
great bird above them. 

A Perfect Landing 

It was now about three o’clock, when 
the up-current caused by the Sun is 
usually less, and Mr Wills decided that 
it was time for him to be coming down, 
especially as he saw the inhospitable 
North Sea ahead. For five miles he 
looked for a good landing-ground, and 
filially made a perfect landing outside 
the little village of Latchingdon in 
Essex. The whole village turned out to 
welcome him, and he led a triumphant 
procession of boys and girls and farm 
labourers each carrying a part of the 
dismantled glider. 

It seems amazing that with no engine 
and only a pair of wings a man can climb 
to such a height, but in Germany, where 
they have had ten more years of experi¬ 
ence than we have, greater heights and 
greater distances have been reached, and 
a German demonstrator has actually 
glided 70 miles in England. Usually, 
however, the German gliders, out for 
height and distance records, start from 
hills of 3000 or 4000 feet; the British 
record started from only 200 feet up. 

A CITY AND ITS 
POSTCARDS 
Making Munich Ridiculous 

High politics often affect the sense 
of humour of a class or a community, 
and it is much to the credit of our own 
race that most of our parties can laugh 
at a caricature of their own foibles and 
worse. A Radical cartoon appears in a 
Conservative London newspaper nearly 
every evening, and few people protest. 

But can this tolerance go too far ? 
The police of Munich think it can, and 
are taking steps to suppress those crude 
comic cards’ which represent the sad 
results ' of beer drinking. Everyone 
knows that beer is the most important 
of that town’s productions, but these 
cards seem to be running it pretty 
close, being exported with the barrels. 
Their taste is very questionable, the 
police think, and they are no longer to 
be displayed in shops. 

Iii; otjfer words, the city of Munich 
is apparently not’ to be made ridiculous 
by its postcards,..which hitherto have 
gone beyond the limit in running down 
the good name of its people. , 

A collection .of jade and hard stones 
valued at over ^60,000 has been given 
by Mr Johii .E., Yates, of Castleton,. 
near Rochdale> ..to. the Manchester City 
Art Gallery. The. collection is said to 
be the finest of its kind in Europe. 


IN LONDON 

The Speaker in the Tower and 
the Audience Seven Miles Away 

BAIRD TELEVISION 

Shouting from the housetops is a very 
old phrase for advertising oneself and 
one’s wares, but Sir Harry Greer, 
chairman of the Baird Television Com¬ 
pany, went much farther than the 
housetops to impress his audience with 
the value of the invention for which his 
company is responsible. 

He climbed the South Tower of the 
Crystal Palace, from which the whole 
valley of London can be seen, and, 
speaking in a soft voice, showed himself 
to his audience, which sat in a room in 
Wardour Street. Indeed, ho proved 
that the word audience, derived from 
the Latin word to hear, is now strictly 
out of date, for they saw him on a screen 
though he was in a room seven miles away. 

Making History 

It was a happy inspiration, and the 
shareholders assembled at Film House 
in Wardour Street must have thought 
themselves privileged indeed in being 
present on this unique occasion. Sir 
Harry Greer was right when he declared 
that his was a chairman’s speech which 
would make history, for he had chosen 
a most dramatic way of driving .home 
the fact that Baird television had 
emerged from the experimental stage 
and had definitely arrived. 

At last a British invention, backed 
by British money, perfected by British 
brains and labour, had added trans¬ 
mitted sight to the miracle of transmitted 
sound. The circle was complete, and 
the whole field of transmitted entertain¬ 
ment or education had entered on a 
new and historical stage. 

Future Possibilities 

It was only a year ago, continued Sir 
Harry, that the Baird Television Com¬ 
pany manufactured their receiving sets 
on a 30-fine definition, but they had 
scrapped them, and his portrait was 
being shown on the new 180-line defini¬ 
tion which revealed him almost as 
dearly as by ordinary kinema film. 

As to the future possibilities of tele¬ 
vision, Sir Harry declined to be a 
prophet, for there are a thousand 
developments to come, limited only by 
the horizon of one’s imagination. It 
was enough for the moment, he said, 
that they had mastered the miracle 
of transmitted vision and made it a 
commercial proposition. 

THE LONELY LIFE 
Strange Tale From Riga 

An odd and pathetic little story 
comes from Riga, where local news¬ 
papers and private individuals lately 
received messages addressed to them 
through their wireless receivers. 

They were calls for help, and stated 
that the lighthouse from, which their 
unknown correspondent was speaking 
was being attacked by Dreadnoughts 
and strange birds. 

The authorities investigated the 
mystery and traced its source to the 
Kolkas Lighthouse, which stands on a 
little island four miles from land at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Riga. They 
could not understand what was wrong, 
for the official messages from this light¬ 
house were perfectly accurate , and 
normal; life among the seven men 
there was going on as usual; But at 
last it was found that the wireless 
operator was suffering from a nervous 
breakdown, and that in the intervals of 
sending his official messages he was call¬ 
ing for help against his strange delusions. 

Life in lighthouses is very lonely at 
the best of times,-and we must all be 
grateful to Our - lighthouse men. 
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the New Cunarder • Biggest Sundial • Fishing For Coal. 



Number 534—The incomplete Cunarder amid a forest of cranes at Clydebank. World’s Biggest Sundial—In Manila, capital of the Philippine Islands, stands 

Work is to be resumed on this giant liner. this sundial, said to be the biggest In the world. 





Fishing For Coal—On the Northumbrian coast rough seas Snowbound Yorkshire—A farmer’s son of Upper Teesdalo A Use For Slag—These children aro gathering slag from a 
wash up coal, which is gathered by men with nets. carries a sheep to safety through the deep snowdrifts. disused colliery. It Is used as a backing for fires. 



Smaller and Smaller—'The Romney, Hythe, and Dymchurch Railway has a still smaller one The Waterway—A picturesque section of the Grand Union Canal in Hertfordshire* The 

running beside it. The picture shows one of the new engines with Its bigger brother. loaded barges are waiting to enter a lock near Watford. 
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400 YEARS OF JACQUES 
CARTIER 

HOW CANADA GOT 
ITS NAME 


PARLIAMENT AT 
ITS WORST 

THE HUMOUR OF THE 
HOME OFFICE 


THE FRIEND ON A 
Chinese Farm 

Messengers of Healing 

• Miss; Margery Fry has returned from 


A GRANDMOTHER 
BELOVED 

HOLLAND’S OLDEST 
FRIEND 


The Frenchman Who Put the 
Great Dominion on the Map 

VOYAGE OF TWO RED INDIANS 

Great preparations are afoot in Canada 
to do honour to that intrepid Frenchman 
who first set foot on her mainland. 

It is true indeed that John Cabot, a 
Genoese sailing from Bristol with a 
British crew, first touched Cape Breton 
Island as well as Newfoundland in 1497, 
but the real credit of placing Canada on 
the maps of the world belongs to Jacques 
Cartier. He made three or four voyages 
to its shores, and justified the foresight 
of Francis the First of France, consoling 
him somewhat for his unhappy ex¬ 
periences at the hands of an English 
king on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Cross Instead of Flag 

■It was 400 years ago this summer that 
the Frenchman landed in the beautiful 
bay of Gasp<$, and set up on its shores 
not a flag but a cross. The scene has 
just been immortalised by the French 
painter Charles Fouqueray in a picture 
which is to hang in the new cathedral 
of the town at the head of the bay. 

The story of the voyage has some 
quaint incidents. Jacques Cartier set 
out from his birthplace, St Maio (a port 
from which today thousands of fisher¬ 
men sail to fish ior cod off Newfound¬ 
land), with two ships and 120 men. 
Francis the First had charged him to 
seek out the North-West. Passage to 
Asia. After 20 days he sighted New¬ 
foundland, made his way round the 
north of it through Belle Isle Strait, and 
explored halfway round the Gulf of St 
Lawrence till he entered Gasp6 Bay. 
There he determined to land and investi¬ 
gate. He stayed ten days and met a 
tribe of Iroquois Indians, two of whom 
were persuaded to accompany him on 
his voyage. 

A Historic Question 

He then sailed north until he struck 
the island of Anticosti, going three parts 
round it; but the summer was drawing 
to a close, and he decided to return to 
St Malo, present his two Red Indians to 
the king, and try again later. 

In May 1536 lie left St Malo with his 
two red men and three ships, and 
anchored in a little bay opposite Anti¬ 
costi, naming it the Bay of St Lawrence. 
Then he entered the St Lawrence River, 
continuing up to the Saguenay River, 
Here he left two ships behind and 
pressed forward until, he sighted a 
cluster of native huts on an island which 
he named Orleans, after the' third son of 
his king. Pointing to the huts he asked 
liis two red men what was the name 
of the village. They replied simply, 
Canada, the native word for town. 
That is how this vast Dominion of 
3,600,000 square miles and a population 
of about 10,000,000 received its name. 

New France 

Cartier pressed on to Montreal and 
spent the winter on the shores of the 
St Lawrence. In 1541 he came here 
again with a little colony of Frenchmen, 
but this colony failed, and it was not 
till many years had passed that actual 
settlements were made by the French in 
their great overseas dominion. 

In the 17th century New France, as 
the country was called, was the scene 
of intense Roman Catholic missionary 
enterprise, and Louis the Fourteenth 
interested himself in developing its 
commercial possibilities. Great French¬ 
men explored the continent, and many 
of their names are on its map. 

In the middle of the 18th century 
General Wolfe captured Quebec, and by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1763 the whole of 
Canada passed into English hands. But 
Quebec has remained to this day mainly 


How the House Talked Out'the 
Decent Office Bill 

WHAT DOES THE PRIME 
MINISTER THINK? 

The House of Commons was at its 
worst on that Friday afternoon when it 
talked out the Offices Regulation Bill 
introduced by tlie tl> veteran M.P. Mr 
William Thorne, who is 77, aiid began ! 
work (never having had the chance to 
go to school) 71 years ago. 

We honour him for remembering the 
ills he suffered, for his determination to 
secure better times for a later generation, 
and we do not honour Parliament, for 
'the way it treated his Bill. 

"Talking Out" is the process by 
which debate is carried on for the 
purpose of preventing a vote being taken 
on a measure. The trick is an old one, 
unworthy of any debating assembly. 

This particular Bill merely sought to 
make offices as clean and as decent as 
factories. 

How Ill-Health is Caused 

The facts of the case arc that while 
men and women and boys and girls in 
factories are protected by the law 
workers in offices may be kept, and are 
often kept, in dark, badly-ventilated, 
dirty, insanitary offices unprovided with 
lavatories. Much ill-health is caused by 
this lack of protection. (In hotels it 
is often worse, for servants arc often 
huddled in the basements with no decent 
rooms- for off-hours.) 

Factory workers arc drawn from 
what arc called the working-classes. 
Office workers arc largely drawn from 
what is called the middle class, and so 
wc get the curious fact that while a 
factory girl must be taken care of in the 
factory a middle-class girl can be ill- 
treated in the office. Several members 
thought the Bill quite comical, and there 
was much loud laughter. 

The Government put up the Under¬ 
secretary of the Home Office to say that 
the Bill would involve a tax on trade 
and commerce. That is exactly the 
argument that was used in the bad old 
days against factory. legislation. Factory 
laws were not passed until a whole 
generation had suffered. 

Unfair To Good Employers 

Moreover, it is very unfair to good 
employers that bad employers should 
be allowed to house their workers 
badly. YVc have seen girls in a base-, 
meat, sitting in a row at typewriters, 
in conditions which the law forbids in 
factories. Often offices have merely 
borrowed light. Often young people 
cannot wash save at tea-shops. 

The Under-Secretary of the Home 
Office permitted himself to say that the 
man who drafted the Bill " would be 
far better employed writing a humorous 
sketch for a music-hall comedian or an 
article for some children's comic journal,” 
yet the Prime Minister, who made this 
gentleman an Under-Secretary, was him¬ 
self once a very poor lad, glad to work 
anywhere and anyhow because of his 
poverty. Loud laughter! 

Continued from the previous column 
French in population, and is the out¬ 
standing example of the trutli that under 1 
the flag of liberty one race can live in 
harmony with another race, sharing 
difficulties and glorying in achievements. 

French liners and British liners will 
this summer bear across the Atlantic 
European members of the two races 
which have made Canada the great 
State sh6 is today, and as these liners 
pass through the Gulf of St Lawrence 
into Gaspe Bay a new link will be forged 
in the friendship of the two races which 
have led the world in civilisation/ 


her visit to the universities of China. 
It is interesting-to hear from one who 
accompanied her of a groat improvement 
in that distracted country. 

From the hospitals now go out 
messengers carrying little cases of heal¬ 
ing drugs. A farmer wealthier than the 
rest will allow this messenger of healing 
to have a room in his house, and there 
he will arrive and prepare to unpack his 
wares, and the sick and afflicted will 
hasten to him. 

The eye trouble that is so prevalent 
among Chinese children can be greatly 
helped by an ointment which is one of 
the principal things in the medicine 
chest. No wonder the villagers eagerly 
welcome the arrival of this man with 
the help they have been longing for and 
lacking all these years 1 

The future of China lies largely in the 
hands of its brilliant, earnest, educated 
women. These Chinese ladies earnestly 
covet welfare centres, baby clinics, 
homes for tli£ aged, and so on. Very 
sensibly the English visitors explained 
that they must take courage. China 
is certainly years behind England ; yet 
a hundred years ago much more primi¬ 
tive conditions prevailed here in sanita¬ 
tion, in health treatment, in housing. 
After this tactful and kindly explana¬ 
tion, the Chinese reformers smiled again. 
All success to their efforts! 


FIRST TO THE RESCUE 
A Hero of the Mine 

For a quarter of a century Mr Harry 
Morris, who has lately died, was the 
head of the Aberaman Mines Rescue 
Station in South Wales, and the leader 
in innumerable rescue parties. 

Whenever there was an explosion in 
South Wales Mr Morris was there as 
soon as possible directing the rescue 
work. Hundreds of lives were saved 
by his skill and courage when all hope 
had been given up. 

At the Senglicnydd explosion in 
October 1913, when there was such a 
devastating death-roll, he led the rescue 
party in face of extreme danger, and 
was greatly honoured for his work on 
that occasion. 

With infinite patience he trained 
other men to the same work. He knew 
more than anyone in the world about 
rescue apparatus, and the men lie 
trained have been the heroes of South 
Wales mine disasters for 25 years, Tom 
Howells among them, the holder of the 
world's record in the effective use of the 
Draeger rescue apparatus. 


THE SOLOMON ISLANDER 
AND HIS SOAP 

The Solomon Islander used to live a 
spacious life in his tropical home. He 
found time to hunt, both animals and 
his enemies, to hold frequent festival 
with music and dancing, and to attend 
to his tribal rites and adornments. 

But now he has entered the ranks of 
industry. So busy is he making soap 
that he has no time even to make the 
carved ornaments so important to his 
appearance and status ; and it is a 
sign of the times that he should be 
content to wear porcelain ornaments sent 
to him from Birmingham and Austria. 


THE IRON TEST 

Iron is a good test of industry. In 
the bad times of 1932 wc made only 
298,000 tons of iron a month. In 
February this year, however, although 
the shortest month of the year, wc made 
414,000 tons. 

So with steel. The average monthly 
output of 1932 was only 438,000 tons. 
In February wc made 707,500 tons. 


Queen Emma’s Day Trip To 
See the London Pictures 

BOOK OF THE DUTCH WOMEN 

When Holland’s Queen Mother died 
the other clay and her photograph 
appeared in all the papers those of us 
who knew little of her before could not 
help being attracted by this charming 
old lady, who in her bonnet and shawl 
might very well have been anybody’s 
grandmother. 

Queen Emma was adored in Hollanci, 
where she arrived in 1879 as a young 
German princess from Waldeck to marry 
King William the Third. He was 62 
and she was 21, aiid when lie died she 
became Regent to their ten-year-old 
daughter Wilhelmina. 

Wisely and kindly she ruled Holland, 
continuing her guidance when her 
daughter became Queen, but dropping, 
out more or less from public affairs 
when Queen Wilhelmina married and 
there was a Prince Consort to help her. 
This gave the Queen Mother all the 
more time to carry on her philanthropic 
work among the poof and distressed, 
which brought her in such close touch 
with her people that on her 70th birth¬ 
day the women of Holland presented 
her with a great book containing their- 
signatures and a sum of money made 
up of contributions from all of them. 

The Dutch Art Exhibition 

But the story of her that English 
people like best is how one day, when 
she was 71, she put on her bonnet and 
her long black coat touching the ground, 
and got on board the boat for London. 
She arrived early in the morning, and 
with her only travelling companions, an 
equerry and a lady-in-waiting, was out¬ 
side Burlington House as the doors 
opened. It was the Exhibition of Dutch 
Art, and the Queen had made a day trip 
to sec it. 

For seven hours she wandered from 
room to room, and when she noticed the 
officials trying to keep out the crowd 
from the room she was in she smilingly 
told them not to do any tiling of the 
sort, and Tom, Dick, and Harry jostled 
the old lady, little knowing they were 
shoulder to shoulder with a queen. She 
returned to Holland that night, after a 
day which would have sent most of our 
grandmothers to bed for a week. 

THE OLD LADY IN A 
SUSSEX COTTAGE 
Widow of Robert Browning’s 
Only Son 

So far has fame removed the Brown¬ 
ings from us that it is with surprise that 
wc realise that an old lady now living in 
a Sussex cottage is the widow of their 
only son. 

She is over 80, but she remembers well 
the house in Venice , which .is a place of 
pilgrimage for most English travellers, 
though to her just the house where she 
met her husband and talked with his 
father, and where this father-in-law died 
inT889, two years after her marriage. 

She was Miss Fannie Coddington, an 
American, and is known as Mrs Codding¬ 
ton Browning. It was because of her 
American family that her name was in 
the papers the other day, for she had 
signed a deed of trust for ^65,000 which 
she was now attempting to regain. The 
Court decided against her, and the news 
had to be broken to her that the ^65,000 
was signed away irrevocably. 

Someone who went to condole with 
her found the old lady's vivaciousness 
in no way damped. Her husband painted 
several portraits of his father, and much 
of our knowledge of the poet and his poet 
wife comes from this son’s books. 
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The C.N. Picture-News Map Showing Events All Over Europe 


1. A BALTIC ISLAND'S PAST 
Excavations made on the island 
of Gotland on the site of an 
ancient burial ground have 
brought to light clothing and 
jewellery which enable recon¬ 
structions to be made of the 
national costume of the period 
500-1000 A.D. 


2. THE VINEYARDS OF FRANCE 
Successful tests have been made 
in the vineyards of Eastern 
France of a kind of smoke screen 
which has the advantage of pro¬ 
tecting the Vines from spring 
frosts and helping fertilisation. 


3. CARS THROUGH MT BLANC 
Motorists may soon be able to 
ride through the heart of Mont 
Blanc if a proposal to drive a 
tunnel through the mountain is 
proceeded with. Mont Blanc, 
the loftiest peak in the Alps, is 
14,210 feet high. 


4. FISH FROM THE CLOUDS 
Many places in Southern Italy 
had a downpour of rain coloured 
by desert sand blown from Africa, 
while at Pistoia in Tuscany pink 
rain brought with it a number 
of little fish-. 


5. SPAIN’S PETROL RESOURCES 
Spain hopes to be able to 
develop the bituminous slate 
deposits at Puertollano for the 
production of petrol. It is said 
that sufficient petrol for the 
country’s needs could be pro¬ 
duced and work provided for 
all the unemployed in Ciudad 
Real Province. 



6. ENGLAND-FINLAND AIRWAY 
A new plane service which is 
to begin operating this summer 
will enable passengers to reach 
Helsingfors 23 hours 'after they 
leave Hull. The planes will 
fly by way of Amsterdam. 


7. GERMANY’S ROSE VILLAGE 
Sangerhauscn in the Harz Moun¬ 
tains is a veritable village of 
roses, 400,000 being grown for 
a rose festival in June. In one 
garden alone,claimed as Europe’s 
biggest rose garden, there are- 
about 9000 kinds. 


r u * ' 

8. RUSSIA'S VAST CROP AREA 
Spring sowing is now in full 
swing in Russia, where the 
Government has fixed the area 
for all crops at about 230 million 
acres. Wheat, at about 80 
million acres, is to cover the 
greatest area. 


LAC K S:S E A : 


9. WOLF’S WARNING BELL 
Shepherds who caught a wolf 
devouring a sheep at Guca in 
Yugo-Slavia tied a bell to the 
wolf’s neck. Now the shepherds 
receive warning of the approach¬ 
ing pack and are able to turn 
out for the protection of their 
threatened sheep. 


-Al 


10. EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE 
American excavators working 
in Athens have uncovered the 
circular foundations of the 
Prytaneion, or Town Hall, of 
ancient Athens. This discovery 
will enable experts to identify 
other buildings which have been 
or are to be uncovered. 


C.N. VILLAGE BEAUTY 
COMPETITION 
Now, Wiltshire! 

This week it is to Wiltshire folk that 
we put the question What has the 20th 
century added in beauty and interest 
to your villages ? 

Full particulars of the C.N. Beauty 
Competition were announced in the 
issue for March 10, and repeated a fort¬ 
night later, when Dorset had her turn. 

Now it is Wiltshire's turn, and we 
ask everyone who knows and loves 
Wiltshire to look round their village 
and decide what is the best thing, the 
most beautiful or the most interesting, 
that this century has added to it. It 
may be a bit of carving, some stained 
glass, or even a story which is now part 
of the romance of the world. It may 
be an ancient fresco, not added but un¬ 
covered in this century. It may be a 
new painting in the village hall. 

Whatever it is wc want to hear of it, 
and will send Two Guineas for the best, 
and Five Shillings for any other descrip¬ 
tion of something interesting enough to 
stop a traveller on, liis way. Where 
there arc several descriptions of the 
same thing only the first opened will 
count, so send in your entry as soon as 
possible and not later than April 19 
to John Carpenter House, Whitcfriars, 
London, E.C.4. 

What have you new and beautiful , you 
Wiltshire villages ? What new window or 
screen ? What fine piece of carving have 
you added to your church ? What precious 
memorial of some noble life or some lovely 
deed? What splendid thing have you 
given to our generation and the future that 
ive can pause to see as we pass through ? 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ns a year you may send the . 

C.IV. each week to any child on Earth 


STILL WEARING HIS 
MEDAL 

The Hero After 2000 Years 

Peasants ploughing near Potenza in 
Southern Italy have come upon the 
skeleton of an old soldier still wearing 
his helmet and the medal he won in the 
Second Punic War of 200 d.c. 

The medal is inscribed Scipio Africanus 
on one side and Hannibal Punicus on the 
other, which show’s that this old soldier 
fought for the Roman Scipio who, having 
conquered Hannibal the Carthaginian, 
took to himself the name of Africanus. 
He must have been a fine fellow to have 
on any side for he w r as nearly seven feet 
high, as his skeleton proved before it 
crumbled into dust at the touch of the 
fresh air. All that then remained were 
the embossed helmet and the medal. 

CANON COTTOLENGO 
His Money-Box in the Wall 

Over 100 years ago Canon Cottolengo 
gave up his house in Turin for the poor. 

He was poor himself, and could do 
no more than put four beds up for the 
sick. But he put a money-box in the 
wall by the door saying he well knew 
that there would always -be enough 
found within it to keep going his Little 
House of Divine Providence. 

He was right. The Little House now 7 
looks after 10,000 sick and poor people. 
The Father Superior has the key of the 
strong-box underneath the slit in the 
wall. There has never been any bank¬ 
ing account. Canon Cottolengo's money¬ 
box has done it all, day by day. 


NO MUMMIES—BY REQUEST 

The real beauty of antiquity is to find 
a thing still in use. A big house, if given 
to the National Trust, should have 
somebody living in it. That is wliat all 
of us should aim at in preserving these 
old cottages. We do not wish the coun¬ 
tryside to be a museum of mummies. 

Professor Abercrombie 


THE CAPTAIN ON THE 
BRIDGE 

His Lifebelt For Another 

When the crew of the Concordia, a 
Glasgow ship sunk off Sable Island, near 
the coast of Nova Scotia, reached home 
the other day they had a story to tell 
which makes proud hearing. 

Captain Alan Murray, ordering the 
crew 7 to the boats, noticed that one of 
the men had no lifebelt. Quickly he 
took off his own and made the man put 
it on. Then he went back to his place on 
the bridge, and the men looked up from 
the lowered boats to see him standing 
there alone, while the waves crept higher 
up the hull. Of all the men who most 
needed a lifebelt it was the captain. 

Not till he was sure that the ship had 
no chance, but would sink any moment, 
would he take his place in the boat. In 
the end all were rescued, though 500 
poor cattle went down. 

Such a simple story it is, but what a' 
fine one ! 


£1,000,000 

A Handsome Contract 

Good news from Russia follows hotly 
on the heels of the Anglo-Russian trade 
agreement. 

Almost every British firm manufac¬ 
turing steel tubes has been cheered by 
an order for the shipment to Russia 
during the next' six months of steel 
tubes which will amount to 20,000 tons 
in weight and a million pounds in value. 
And that is not all, for a provisional 
order for an equal amount Jias been 
promised. 

This contract, of course, will not 
affect the actual manufacturers of steel 
tubes alone, for any big exporting con¬ 
tract of this nature turns the wheels of 
subsidiary industries and creates em¬ 
ployment in many fields which have 
nothing whatever to do with steel. 


THE NEW SCARECROW 
Can We Frighten the Birds ? 

A LINCOLNSHIRE COLONEL 
HAS AN IDEA 

We are all familiar with the old scare¬ 
crow in his tattered coat and bashed-in 
hat, and so are the birds. 

It is quite likely that an old rook will 
perch on his hat while a robin is busy 
making a nest in one pocket and a 
starling popping in and out of the other. 
Theyall look upon him as an old friend. 

Can we frighten the birds ? What 
about that cat creeping along a furrow ? 
It certainly does look a bit sinister, and' 
the rooks and crows keep away from that 
field, or so we are told by Colonel 
Sutton-Nelthorpe of Scawby Hall in 
Lincolnshire. He has been experi¬ 
menting with stuffed cats, and finds that 
one such cat moved from time to time 
will keep rooks off a ten-acre field in 
fine weather. 

So firmly does the colonel believe in 
the cat scarecrow that he has written 
to the Brigg Branch of the Lincolnshire 
National Farmers Union suggesting that 
they should undertake to supply farmers 
with stuffed cats at ten shillings each. 

THE SUGAR SUBSIDY 
What the Government 
Gives Away 

The C.N. has many times explained 
the remarkable case of the Sugar Beet 
Subsidy, and it has now been stated in 
Parliament that out of this subsidy the 
Government might pay 

All the workers on the beet sugar farms 
£2 a week to stand idle ; 

All the workers in the factories £3 a week 
to stand idle . 

AU the farmers £3 a week to grow some¬ 
thing else ; 

Pay the factory shareholders all. their 
dividends to keep the factories inoperative . 

And then buy up all the beet sugar 
produced in this country and give it away: 
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Between the Savage 
and the Man 

"The years since Darwin wrote 
have been full of the wonder 
of man's physical evolution. 

We know how his body has 
been perfected through millions 
of years, how his brain has grown 
in size and complexity until it 
has learned to understand and 
govern almost all the forces of 
the world. But the wonder of 
man’s spiritual evolution has not 
been so fully told. 

We are not so familiar with the 
way in which the primitive man 
who cares for very little but 
himself turns into a hero who 
cares for himself not at all. 

Yet it is a wonderful story, 
for there is, deeply rooted in man, 
the instinct to preserve himself, 
to keep himself alive as a physical 
being. He needed food for his 
body, some kind of shelter and 
of warmth. In the beginning of 
things, if he had those, he did not 
care much about anything else. 

We might have thought it 
would have gone on like that; 
but all the time there lay sleeping 
within man the seed of a new 
self that was more than his body, 
a self that could not live by bread 
alone, but lived by beauty and 
truth and goodwill. This self 
gradually wakened to conscious¬ 
ness- until there arose here and 
there, as symbols of what all the 
race might be, men who cared 
much more about preserving this 
new self than about preserving 
the self that was just a body. 

That was what Father Damien 
did when he died on a leper 
island. It was what Sir Walter 
Scott did when he wrote himself 
to death rather than leave a debt 
unpaid. It was what Captain 
Oates did in the Arctic when he 
walked out into the blizzard to 
die rather than be a burden to 
his starving comrades. 

They say the self-preserving 
instinct is the strongest thing in 
man, and actions like this.seem 
against it ; yet, if we look below 
the surface, we see that it was 
the same old instinct at work, 
but that it was working in a 
new way. It was as different 
from the self-preserving instinct 
of the jungle as the sensitive 
hands of a man are from the fins 
of a fish. It was natural once 
that he should not mind sacri¬ 
ficing his neighbour’s life to get 
bread for himself; but it is becom¬ 
ing equally natural, as the years 
pass, that he should be willing to 
give his own life that his neigh¬ 
bour may have bread. 

That is what spiritual evolu¬ 
tion means. The primitive who 
will keep the life of the body at 
all costs turns into the man who 
is ready to give it up at all costs. 



1 The Editor’s Table 

1 


John Carpenter House, London 

~<:J|rrpi 

[ above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


Tn.TH.iiU 

1 THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

1ROM MY^WINDOW 


Where £12,000,000 Has Gone 

In four brief years the Irish Sweep 
has drawn to Ireland from this 
country over twelve million pounds. 

In a few hours the Government 
could add a clause to its Lottery Bill 
to keep all this money in this country. 

What does your member of Parlia¬ 
ment think about it ? 

© 

Your Life and Another’s 

YJTe are not at all sure that the new 
and widely used poster of the 
National Safety Association makes the 
right appeal. 

It runs It's Your Life: Save It! 
Would it not be better to say : 

To Risk Your Life Is Sport; 

To Risk Another*s is Cowardly ? 

The spirit of daring, of risking one’s 
own life, is a great thing in human 
nature, and not to be deprecated. 
The spirit of careless disregard of the 
life and comfort of others is, on the 
other hand, a mean thing. 

© 

Will This Be Believed? 

Qne of the fine old roads of a 
beautiful village in Kent has 
an old elm tree which throws its 
shadow across the road. 

It grows half in the causeway and 
half in the road, and it is a splendid 
old fellow, for not only is it lovely, 
as any great tree is, but it serves the 
useful purpose of a sentinel by slowing 
traffic down at a dangerous point. 

Will it be believed that the Transport 
Board is thinking about moving the 
old sentinel just because he slows down 
traffic at this dangerous point ? 

The Transport Board is very power¬ 
ful, and the old tree may come down; 
but, after all, we are killing on our 
roads more people every year than were 
killed through all the Boer War, and 
surely traffic might slow down at just 
this point 

© 

Down To the Sea in Ships 

The shipowners and shipbuilders 
continue to discuss shipping and 
shipping subsidies, as well they may. 

Perhaps it will presently dawn on 
the governors of the world that ships 
have holds, That holds are made for 
cargoes, and that cargoes are made for 
the benefit of men. 

The sight of all nations granting 
subsidies to all the world’s shipowners 
to enable them to make profits out of 
running half-empty ships is a delicious 
flight of humour. It is magnificent, 
but it is not commerce. 

© 

St Richard’s Prayer 

Day by day, 

Dear Lord, of Thee three- things 1 
pray : 

To see Thee more clearjy, 

Love Thee more dearly, 

Follow Thee more nearly, 

Day by day. 

Richard of Chichester, 13th century 


Ten Shillings For the Bells 

Jn an English village is a tiny church 
whose bells cannot be rung on 
Sundays because the belfry is unsafe. 

There is also in the same village an 
old and poor woman who has given 
ten shillings for restoring the church 
so that she may once more hear the 
bells across the countryside when 
Sunday comes. 

To her they speak of beauty and a 
Sabbath calm, of mournful comfort, of 
joyful days, of the passing of one 
king and the crowning of another. 
The sound of English bells over green 
fields is interwoven with the lives of 
our villagers, and yet we wonder how 
many of them would give ten shillings 
to buy the ringing of the bells. 

$ 

Tip-Cat 

People all have their own views these 
days, we are told. Cameras are 
not dear. 

0 

A N> encyclopedia given to a boy is a 
sound investment, declares a father. 
Yet it keeps him quiet. 

0 

M ANY novels nowadays lack distinction. 
Says a reviewer, who evidently likes 
a plain type. 

0 

A certain American says he can speak 
seven languages. We trust English 
is one of them. 

□ 

Tue film star 
who is anx¬ 
ious to learn the 
piano wants to 
play at her work. 
0 

go me people arc 
like human 
tonics. But they 
are not the ones 
you want to 
shake. 

0 

A toet says he is 
so fond of soli¬ 
tude he would 
like to live on 
How about when the Moon 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If he should face 
a difficulty or put 
his back into it 


the Moon, 
is full ? 


A schoolboy wants to know why a 
car is known as She. Because it has 
a bonnet. 

0 

What makes a man. go bald ? asks a 
correspondent.. Losing his hair. 

0 

pOOD looks never get you on in busi- 
Lr ness. It is better to look good. 

« 

The Broadcaster 

C,N. Calling the World 
^bout 150,000 children were playing 
last year on the Foundling Site. 

church collection at All Saints, 
Knightsbridge, raised £525 for 
the Codex Bible. 

Qver 7000 old cottages have been 
saved by Government grants 
since 1926. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Half of life's doors are always locked , 
and some of them are never opened. 


Young Spring Comes On 

Across the Kentish fields I saw 
The Sun in scarlet rise : 

A little fir was brushed with gold, 
For dawn was in her eyes. 

Winter was here, yet on this 
day 

So fair, so fresh, the world, 

It seemed that for one winter 
hour 

Spring’s pennants were unfurled. 

A robin’s voice gave forth its joy, 
The dew was white as frost ; 
One could believe today returned 
All broken things and lost. 

go still the stark brown 
branches were ; . 

I saw Old Winter stand 
Listening—in case it was today 
Young Spring would storm the 
land. Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Treasures on the Way 

By Our Outdoor Girl 

TPiie other afternoon, walking down 
^ a quiet by-street in Edinburgh, 
we met a little old lady at whose heels 
trotted the. silkiest, tawniest Pomera¬ 
nian imaginable. Stooping to pat 
him, we remarked on the beauty of 
his coat. His mistress beamed. 

” Ah, well, I wash his face and 
brush and comb him every morning ! ” 
she told us. “ He’s spoiled all right.” 
Her kind old face, which was as 
wrinkled as a primrose leaf, smiled 
down proudly at her pet. 

We walked beside her while she 
told us of the dog’s mischievous ways 
and pretty tricks. 

“ But perhaps you’ll be wanting to 
hurry on ? ” she broke off apologetic* 
ally. No, we assured her emphatic¬ 
ally, and she smiled. • 

“ You see, I don’t walk as fast as I 
used to,” she said. “ But when I was 
a girl in Morayshire (her voice was 
almost reckless now) I used to walk • 
12 miles to church and think nothing 
of it 1 Besides, ” she added, her blue 
eyes reminiscent, “ there were such 
treasures on the way for a child: 
flowers and nuts and blackberries ! ” 
As she spoke the grey street and the 
old lady seemed all at once to fade, 
vanish, and the green fields of Moray¬ 
shire shone before our eyes as a little 
girl, the strings of her sunbonnet 
flying, came running toward us with 
blackberry-stained mouth and hands 
full of yellow ragwort. 

The voice of the old lady broke in 
on our reverie. " This is where I 
live, miss, so I must say good-bye 
now.” She paused outside' a neat 
stone house, and the tawny Pomera¬ 
nian was scratching impatiently at 
the iron gate. 

After the door had closed behind, 
them, walking on alone, we thought 
to ourselves that there are treasures 
on the way for grown-ups as well as 
children, if only they know where to 
look for them. 

© 

Even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. . 

A. C. Swinburne 
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Darby and Joan of Denmark 


THE NATIONS 

WHAT IS HAPPENING 
IN EUROPE 

The Grievances and Fears of 
the Four Chief Powers 

THE PROSPECT OF PEACE 

For one thing, at any rate, the world 
must be thankful, and that is for the 
restraint shown by the statesmen of the 
four principal Powers in Europe in 
setting out their views on disarmament 
and on the future relations of their 
countries with one another. 

Perhaps Mr Anthony Eden’s visits to 
the capitals of Europe have had some¬ 
thing to do with the reasoned arguments 
propounded in all quarters. No his¬ 
torian of the future, looking back at the 
spring of 1934, will have any doubt as 
to the grievances and fears of the four 
great Powers, however much he may 
despise them. . 

Germany and Geneva 

First in importance is the German 
reply to the French Memorandum on 
armaments. Germany points to her 
recent Pact with Poland not to resort 
to force in any circumstances as an 
example of the kind of pact she offers 
to all her neighbours. Germany thinks 
that if an armaments convention can 
be brought about it will not* be difficult 
for her to return to Geneva, 

With regard to the armaments 
problem, while acknowledging that it 
seems hopeless to expect the highly- 
armed Powers to reduce their arma¬ 
ments to the level established for 
Germany in the Versailles Treaty, she 
claims a higher level of "defensive arma¬ 
ment. On this basis she suggests a 
short-term convention of about five 
years and a convention of longer dura¬ 
tion during which . the highly-armed 
countries should proceed to disarm. 

International Control 

The German Government, at any 
rate, docs not object to the international 
control of armaments, and declares once 
more that it will accept all armament 
limitations, however far-reaching, pro¬ 
vided such limitations are accepted by 
the other Powers. 

This German Note leaves the next 
step to France, and the French reply 
to the British Memorandum on dis¬ 
armament throws more light on her 
point of view. What causes France 
alarm is her knowledge that Germany 
has taken steps in re-arming and that 
our Government realises it but does not 
offer France any satisfactory guarantee 
of assistance in meeting this new 
situation. Bluntly, France is unwilling 
to disarm without a definite, promise 
from this country to stand by her in any 
future conflict. If England wants this 
disarmament plan to go through, she 
must guarantee the security of France. 
So says France, but the problem for us 
is. Is it to be an unlimited guarantee ? 

Mussolini and the League 

Disarmament found a place in a 
recent speech by Signor Mussolini 
broadcast to the world immediately 
after the conclusion of his agreement 
with Austria and Hungary, which we 
have dealt with elsewhere, lie declared 
that it was an illusion that a country 
like Germany could be kept unarmed 
for ever. He anticipated the failure of 
the original great aims of the Dis¬ 
armament Conference, and said that if 
it entirely failed Europe would sink into 
decline; but in the same breath he 
laid stress on the great future before 
Italy with a defence sufficiently strong 
to defend reconstruction work achieved 
at home and to establish on ‘ a firm 
footing Italy’s position in northern 
Africa. 

Yet without the prospect of peace in 
Europe Italy’s position would be no 
more secure than that of any other 
Power, As Mussolini declared in the 
same speech, if the Conference fails it 
will suffice to record the death of the 


N ot long ago there was celebrated 
in a quiet Copenhagen home a 
beautiful and unusual birthday festival. 

The unusual thing about it was that 
it was a double birthday, that of husband 
and wife, and that the couple had been 
born, not only on the same day of the 
same month, but also in the same hour 
of the same year, 80 years ago. To add 
to the marvel they had also been christ¬ 
ened and confirmed at the same hour, in 
different churches, although their parents 
were not acquainted and knew nothing 
about each other. And, to cap all, Mrs 
Olsen's maiden name was also Olsen. 

Mr Olsen tells charmingly how lie and 


Continued from the previous column 
League of Nations, France clearly wants 
the League to continue, and so do the 
statesmen of our own country. Only 
through Geneva can come that security 
for each and all so earnestly desired by 
each individually, and to this end it is 
encouraging to see that even General 
Goering, the thorn in Herr Hitler's side, 
appears now to believe that there is no 
reason why France and Germany should 
not be friends or why Germany should 
not return to Geneva. 


his wife have contrived through a life¬ 
time to extract every ounce of pleasure 
out of their double birthday. " I get 
up at dawn,” he says, ” and arrange her 
presents on a chair; then I get back 
into bed and go to sleep.” (Or pretend 
to, interjects Mrs Olsen.) ” Then she 
gets up and arranges my presents on 
another chair, taking great care not to 
glance in the direction of her own. In 
the end, we both go to sleep, and wake 
up surprised and delighted to find that 
neither has forgotten the other. 

That, of course, is the proper way of 
beginning your birthday, whether you 
are eight or eighty. 


THE BORE AT ITS BEST 

At the last New Moon the bore on the 
Severn was a great sight. 

The tide was an unusually high one 
and there was a strong south-west wind 
driving the water up from the Bristol 
Channel. The result was that the water 
forming the bore was fully 12 feet high. 

Spectators who had gathered in ex¬ 
pectation were driven from the banks of 
the river, and motors were unable to get 
away till the water had subsided. 


ADMIRAL AS RULER 

NICHOLAS HORTHY 
OF HUNGARY 

Simple Life in a Royal Palace 
of 800 Rooms 

ALL MAY SEE HIM 

Austria is proposing to blot out the 
word Republic from its Constitution; 
it is to be simply Austria, and not the 
Republic of Austria—with what ultimate 
purpose nobody knows, unless it is to be 
the return of a royal house. 

In Hungary, too, the idea of the 
possible return of the royal house is 
preserved in the continued rule of 
Admiral Horthy. 

Not long ago in Budapest a visiting 
English M.P. traced, in a friendly little 
speech, the many sympathies which 
exist between his own country and 
Hungary. But one of them he missed : 
the curioUvS little fact that, while Eng¬ 
land is ruled by a sailor king, Hungary, 
bereft of her seaboard, is governed by 
an admiral. 

Saviour of His Country 

The dominion of the Hapsburgs came 
to an end in the general upheaval which 
followed the war. The ensuing Com¬ 
munist regime brought such misery on 
all classes that when, in the autumn of 
1919, Admiral Horthy rode into the 
capital at the head of an army he had 
organised in the midst of the prevailing 
chaos, he was acclaimed as a saviour 
and placed at the head of the State. 

And so Nicholas Horthy, gentleman, 
descendant of a long row of simple 
Hungarian squires, took up his abode, 
with his wife, two sons, and a daughter,in 
the stately royal palace of Buda. Of its 
814 rooms he inhabits only nine, but the 
two halberdiers who guard the entrance 
arc as magnificent and statuesque as 
of old. For, while sternly simple in his- 
private life, outwardly the Regent is 
careful to adhere to all the forms and 
ceremonies which in former days lent 
glamour to the kingly state, 

His work, which he takes very 
seriously, is that of a constitutional 
sovereign. His pastimes are those of any 
healthy, active man with sporting tastes. 

A Typical Hungarian 

While yet a schoolboy he practically 
wrenched from his parents their consent 
to his replacing in the Navy his elder 
brother, who had been accidentally killed 
at manoeuvres. 

Vividly alive, of medium height but 
magnificent physique, he is, with his 
keen, clean-cut face and flashing eyes, a 
typical Hungarian. His chief charac¬ 
teristics, according to those who know 
him best, arc his invincible faith (he has 
been called a fanatical optimist) and his 
uncompromising rectitude. A quaint 
incident may serve to illustrate this. 

It has ever been the custom that the 
officers commanding the company tem¬ 
porarily on duty at the palace should be 
fed from the royal kitchens. After 
Admiral Horthy's access to power the 
meals sent across to the military quar¬ 
ters were of such extreme simplicity 
that their recipients considered it due to 
themselves to lodge a complaint. 

An Accessible Regent 

The ensuing inquiry, which proved 
beyond a doubt that the meals sent to 
the officers were identical with those 
served at the Regent’s table, brought the 
matter to the Regent's notice, whereupon 
he declared that he had no right to force 
anyone to live less well than he had been 
used to, and gave orders that hence¬ 
forth all officers at the palace should 
be fed from the officer’s mess at the 
Regent’s expense. Slight as is this 
incident, it may throw some light on the 
fact that, in the not quite 15 years of his 
Regency, Admiral Horthy, far from 
enriching himself, has had to part with 
one of the two estates he owned. 

Everyone, prince or pauper, Cabinet 
Minister or chimney-sweep, can gain 
access to Hungary’s Regent. 


Harnessing the Highland Waters 



One end of the tunnel connecting Loch Laggan with Loch Trelg 



Looking down from the top of Laggan Dam, which wlH hold up a reservoir 11 miles long 


Here are two pictures of the Lochaber power scheme, described recently in the C.N., for 
harnessing the waters of the Highlands near Ben Nevis. When the work Is finished more 
than 100,000 horse-power of electrical energy will be available. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
HEAD-HUNTERS 

THE ARMY LASS 
AMONG THEM 

Dogs Are Now a Worse Danger 
Than Poisoned Arrows 

COCONUTS'FREE 

4 aA 1 * ■ 

There are few "places in the world, 
however refrioic, where the Salvation 
Army htis not its outpost,' and Adjutant 
-j^gries Kyle, at present on . leave ’ in 
England, comes froin among the head¬ 
hunters of Celebes, in the East Indies. 

In some* ways it must be an ideal 
country to live hi, for the-people (says 
Miss Kyle) never tell a lie and never 
.vsteal. You 'may. 'go ; away and leave 
your front door open and nobody will 
take anything ; at least, they will notin 
the interior, though round'the coasts 
Western civilisation has somewhat sul¬ 
lied ..this; childlike' honesty/ . No man 
minds.if you-take bananas or coconuts 
from his,trees.;; , j. ; 

Eight Languages Spoken 

The island, about the size of England, 
Scotland, and Wales together, is adminis¬ 
tered by the Dutch. No. less than eight 
languages are spoken, and there are at 
least six tribes of brown-skinned natives. 
Two native Chiefs rule over them,; one 
over the mountain folk, the 1 other over 
the lowiandcrs. In ordci/to avoid;over¬ 
lapping T; of : missionary bodies/each Js 
allotteda ,district,, r and the' Salvation 
Army has the whole of central Celebes, 
which means that they work almost on 
the Equator. " • r ; _• , 

In former days. the. village chief used 
to; sit in liis- house at Kantewoc "arid 
shoot poisoned arrows. at any stranger 
coming through the gateway, an opening 
cut through the trunk of a* mighty tree. 
Today poisoned arrows .are prohibited > 
and'SO; is head-hunting, though it still 
goes on in out : of-the-way"places,- . 

The Mad Dogs of Celebes 

•* Another thing .the Government is 
trying to stamp out is rabies.* There 
arc so many mad dogs in. Celebes tliat 
Salvation. Army'officers frequently have 
to go armed. When bitten, the victim is 
immediately injected, with serum and 
then, if willing, is hurried to the coast. 
There is an .arrangement by which any 
vessel, no matter of what nationality, 
must stop, take the victim aboard, arid 
transport him ter Java, where he proceeds 
by train to a Pasteur Institute. •• 

; To.stamp.out the menace the Dutch 
offered.a reward for each dog’s tail, but 
the . natives ;found a- ready ;means . of 
multiplying their profits by cutting 
tails into several bits, so that now a re¬ 
ward is offered for each mad dog's head, 

-The Native Religion" 

/ Tlie natives are'quick'to learn, and 
there arc 18 Salvation" Atariy*-schools in 
the centre of the islrincl. The native 
religion is "largely' devil* . worship/ and 
the’tciriples are* hung with old Portu¬ 
guese brassware, knives, and buffalo 
horns. .When . the . hcadiriafi- .'turned 
Christian he had all the temple impedi¬ 
menta/ taken away and burned, and 
when the people heard this they ,werc 
terrified. For weeks they expected some 
appalling-calamity; but when nqjhing 
happened they began to lose faith m the 
devils, arid are now debating whether to 
leave their temple and build a Salvation 
Army hall instead. . ; 

: Celebes is. a wild country full of moun¬ 
tains, i ravines, and rushing rivers. The 
roads, are execrable and very dangerous 
when the rivers' suddenly rise in .the 
rainy season'. . Along" one stretch of 37 
miles .there are 49^ bridges. There is; no 
proper system of transport,.. You walk 
or, if you- arc lucky, you ride on a cart¬ 
load of coconuts. .. . . . . 

Such is the. country from which this 
bonneted lady has lately returned. 


Why not A Four- 
power Pact? 

And a Glorious Future 
For the World.- 

In a brilliant piece of writing Mr 
IT. A. L. Fisher, who was bur Minister 
of Education a few'years ago, addresses 
himself to the great problem of keeping 
the peace, and points out . that there is 
one supreme consideration we should 
never forget. This is what he says. 

Europe is the leader of civilisation. 
Almost all. that .is . precious in the.. Jifc 
of mankind—in music, in art, in letters, 
and in the Amenities and securities of 
material civilisation—proceeds from the 
peoples who dwell under the teniperate 
skies of this small peninsula jutting out 
from the great Asiatic mass. • 

Four countries in particular—Italy, 
France, Germany, and Britain—stand 
out as representatives of this civilisation 
and as creators of its specific values. 

The economic' arguments against war 
’in general are, in respect of a struggle 
between these four peoples, reinforced 
by,, moral and cultural considerations 
of, the most compelling nature. If war 
were eugenic in its effect; if it rooted out 
the weak elements of a population and 
1 left only the strong, there might" be. 
something to be said, from this limited 
point of view, for a periodical blood¬ 
letting arriong the most gifted popula¬ 
tions of the world. 

War, however, spares the old, the 
elderly, and tlie weak, and consumes 
the" strong. Lists have-been made of 
the young men of high intellectual 
promise who in each of these four 
countries were cut off in the early bloom, 
of manhood. The wastage was tre¬ 
mendous and tlie loss incalculable. 

Therefore,’it is incumbent upon the 
Four Great Culture Peoples to keep the 
peace among themselves, to respect, 
love, and aid each other. 

Herein is wisdom. A Four-Power 
Pact of these great leaders, "effective 
and sincere, would'ensure for the‘world 
a glorious future. 

SEVEN LITTLE STATIONS 
SHUT THEIR DOORS 
The Guard’s Last Look Round 

.; Seven little stations have lately gone 
into retirement, and one of the prettiest 
arid most romantic of railways will be 
used no more. Road traffic has won. . ; 

>The Manifold Valley, .‘ near Leek in 
Staffordshire, isfamous'/ for .its disap¬ 
pearing river. It also boasted the only 
railway in Great Britain of two-foot-six- 
inch gauge. It had two engines and some 
rolling.stock, which at 15 miles.an hour 
used to bustle along tlie winding track, 
under nine miles long, whicli' .twists and 
turns its way to lonely rTIulme’ End, 
about four miles from Harrington in 
Derbyshire. .cA - v— 

Most of the men working oir this line 
; began when the first train puffed;through 
; thirty years ago/ and now with their 
; wives; and children they go To other 
horiics along Thc TJ/M.S. track/ ‘Most of 
the passengers,; tbo, : sep its; closing* with 
: regret; for. they, are farmers, arid poultry- 
keepers and corn-millers/who were used 
to sending their produce-in These-small 
trucks to the broad-gauge railway at 
Waterhouses. /"•/ -‘A 7 ’. 

: Tlie last train brought a forlorn freight 
of chairs and tables, clocks/ weighing 
■ machines, and tickets. At every/station 
the guard looked round the.empty plat¬ 
form arid locked doors for The last time/ 
There will be no more clattering milk 
cans to be gathered up/ no more eggs, 
clucking hens, or fragrant: corn;to be 
carried by tlie. little, railway. The motor- 
lorry can call at the - very ‘ door of the 
dairy and the mill, and, the motor-lorry 
is left undisputed lord. 


sitting in a Blazing 
Aeroplane 

Wonderful Fire-Resister 

Major Van de Rolleghem of the Belgian 
Army is expecting to perfect a wonder¬ 
fully efficient fireproof preparation of 
.asbestos. . - ■ ' 

/ Plates of asbestos are soaked in three 
chemical baths and then baked at high 
temperatures. . ( • 

To demonstrate its value some docu¬ 
ments" were put into two boxes made 
of the new material, and these wpre 
plunged into a blazing fire for a quarter 
of an hour. 7 The papers' received no 
injury whatever. A miniature mono- 
.plane was also covered with this pre¬ 
paration and then soaked in petrol arid 
set alight. The flames burned themselves 
out without any injury to the plane. 

To show his confidence the maj or sat 
for ten minutes in the pilot's seat with 
the plane blazing all round him. The 
temperature in the cabin never, rose 
above'74 degrees.' : . V 

Finally, the major held a : plate of, the 
substance in his hand while he/directed 
the flam e of an oxy-hydrogen blowpipe 
till the temperature on the sidefbK the 
flame rose to 3000 degrees. ‘- . .I A-, 

The major lias been a flying officer, 
and, therefore knows the necessity of 
making planes fireproof. 

A MAN OF GOODWILL / 
Blind Host o£ International; 
Gatherings 

Sir Thomas Barclay, well known in all 
League circles in Paris arid for his efforts 
to prorriote international understanding 
and goodwill," lias lately been ,made a 
Commander of the Legion of Honour 
to add To his many other distinctions. 

Though blind, one of his dearly 
cherished interests has been the suc¬ 
cessful International Luncheons held in 
Palis during the last seven;years. The 
object has been " to bring together in a 
friendly informal way leaders of inter¬ 
national, associations., as well as men 
and women from many lands who, 
passing through Paris, might never 
otherwise meet.” 

Sir Thomas Barclay from the first has 
presided at these gatherings, and his 
grasp of the situation in welcoming tlie 
guests of honour, whom lie could not see, 
added to his own great knowledge of 
current international relationships, lias 
done much to make these luncheons 
fulfil a real need as'a sort of clearing 
house or informal exchange/ . : 

WIDOW £100, LAWYER £30 

A man was killed in London by a 
motor-lorry, a common occurrence in 
these days, unhappily. ... /./;'"• ;. /- 

, His widow took' action to recover com¬ 
pensation, tlie case went to the lawyers, 
and at Edmonton Court Judge Crawford 
was asked to approve a settlement of 
the widow’s claim, " ;:/•'. V ■ ! 

^ The widow had agreed to accept £1 op 
in compensation, and had. also agreed 
that her lawyers were to be paid £30 
Tpr eosts. */ : .. ’ /■ AA * 

Upon . this Judge Crawford said the 
costs were excessive' for an 'action which 
was riot even tried. v Fdr;i5 years he had 
protested against excessiVe law. costs. 

A /30 for, a lawyer. who obtains ^100 
for a poor widow in a just claim for 
compensation is clearly too much, arid 
. we wish Parliament would establish a 
Compensation Court to which all poor 
people could go for even justice. 

THE BLACK STAMP 

; In memory of King Albert the,Belgian 
Governrnent’ has issued a ‘ stamp with a 
black' border, bearing a portrait of the 
late king. The stamp is for 75 centimes 
(about one penny), and is for inland 
postage only. 


April 7 , 1934 

THE PAST TO HELP 
THE FUTURE 

A New Idea To Stimulate 
the Cotton Trade 

BLACKBURN’S TEXTILE MUSEUM 

Mr T. B. Lewis of Blackburn has 
decided that his "town shall have the 
first complete Textile Museum. 

Blackburn was tlie cradle of the cotton 
trade in the hand-loom days; the district 
is the centre, of the inventions of Kay, 
'Hargreaves, Crompton, and Arkwright; 
and nowhere is there anything, like a 
connected;, exhibition to show the. result 
of their labours, 

A On the technical side-Mr Lewis has 
had the cooperation of Mr W. Wilkinson, 
head of Blackburn Technical College, 
whose knowledge of the cotton trade is 
unrivalled. The exhibition will cover 
the last 200 years; . — •. . 

Hargreaves Spinning Jenny 

In one room will be a cottage of 1700 
containing the simplest /form. of. loom, 
with everything in the room' in keeping 
with the period. The - next 'room will 
show a weaver’s cottage of 1750'and a 
loom with a fly shuttle. A:third will 
contain a representation of -Hargreaves’ 
spinning jenily and ’ preparatory mach¬ 
inery of about 1770, and so on. . . 

“ One object of the museum,” says 
Mr Lewis, "is to get rid of a .spirit of 
deleatism -which scenis. : to be/ abroad 
regarding tlte cotton trade/and To create 
a’more cheerfiilTuture.' New inventions 
can give ns another start. About half- 
a-dozen obscure men transformed the 
whole of The Lancashire trade. / The 
moral is : Why. should we;’ not put our. 
backs into it and do something ;of the 
Sort again ? ” . " -/■_'« / A ; • 

THE 1000th SHIP 

A Talc of 100 Years 

The end of March saw a high - festival 
in the shipyards of-Birkenhead/* when 
Cammed Laird’s invited their workmen 
to celebrate a great event, the building 
of their 1000th and 1001st ships; - ; 

- But*that wasTiot the-sole reason for 
all the rejoicing. • Not* for years has the 
outlook 7 been so bright. Froin 3000 to 
l^jooomen are employed in. these'yards, 
according 'to * the press of work: :Now 
there will be jobs for thousands more, 
and all Merseyside will reap the* benefit. 

* This famous firm of shipbuilders began 
with The first iron ships, and have many 
notable ships on their long'list*' Number 
One was the paddle steadier-Lady Lans- 
downc, built in 1833. In 1846 the frigate 
Birkenhead was built, to be so unhappily 
wrecked on a reef in Simon’s Bay; 611 the 
South African coast. Soldiers and their 
families were aboard in addition to the 
crew, and many brave men perished to 
; give place To women arid ; children. It 
is said thatThis Wreck-Was the; first one 
in whicli the order "Women and child¬ 
ren first ’/ \vaS : given. Number 200 was 
; the .famous privateer Alabama, which 
1 slipped '/out of the • Mersey‘ during, her 
Trials and/helped/to paralyse American 
’ shipping during the /Civil War. Number 
§11 /was J;he cruiser Chester/on; which 
' Jack Cdrnwell won his V.C. 'at. .tlie cost of 
his brave young life, • 4 /.. ; ~ / / /‘ /, 

Every type of ship in the British Navy 
arid most types to be found in the. Seven 
Seas are built here—mission ships, float¬ 
ing docks; sand, dredgers, ferry boats/ 
colliers, , submarines, and liners. 

THE FARMER’S SPRING 

Despite - the shortage of water, this 
is proving, a wonderful-season for the 
farmer. Not only in the southern parts 
of Britain, but even iji the/ farms of 
Scotland/work is absolutely up-to-date 
for the time'of year. : Much, of the Lent 
corn is already sown, land is .ready, for. 
root'crops, and new potatoes are planted. 
And land 'everywhere seems to be in 
the very best condition. 
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Violets and Daffodils • Maundy Money • On Blackpool Tower 



A Violet Nursery—At Henfleld in Sussex hundreds o? After the Rain—Ealing schoolboys In a croBS-country run find Rookery Flats—This rookery, seen from a window at Windsor 

bell-shaped glasses are used for growing violets for market. the course very muddy after a heavy fall of rain. Castle, Is apparently being constructed In the form of flats. 



A Field of Gold—Busy pickers In a field of daffodils at Mousehole, a Cornish village near Penzance. 



Maundy Money—Counting the money given on Maundy Thursday to as many poor people On the Big Tower—These men are working on the famous Tower at Blackpool which is being 
as there are years in the King’s age, one penny for each year. repainted. About ten tons of paint will be used. 
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BIG BROTHER TO 
THE OLD TYRANT 

THE DANUBIAN PACT 

Austria and Hungary and Italy 
Come Together 

TRADE THROUGH TRIESTE 

Austria and Hungary, each reduced to 
small dimensions by the Peace of 1919, 
have made important agreements with 
Italy which should do much to help 
their trade. 

- The fine Italian ports of Trieste and 
Fiume on the Adriatic Sea arc to be 
placed very freely at the disposal of 
Austrian and Hungarian traders, which 
will be as excellent for the ports as for 
Austria and Hungary. 

Also the two small nations, once so 
great and powerful, are given preferen¬ 
tial treatment in the Italian market 
and on the Italian State Railways. 

In return Italy is to have advantages 
in the Austrian and Hungarian markets; 
but the chief concessions have been 
made by Italy. 

Mussolini’s Special Reasons 

Signor Mussolini has, of course, special 
reasons for cultivating the friendship 
and goodwill of Austria and Hungary. 
He is altogether, opposed to union be¬ 
tween Germany and Austria and hopes 
that, by improving the economic position 
of Austria, he may strengthen her inde¬ 
pendence. 

The three countries arc now in close 
accord, and have agreed to consult each 
other on all problems of common political 
interest. Mussolini, in short, has become 
Big Brother to Austria and Hungary, 
which is all the more remarkable when 
we remember that, two generations ago, 
Austria w r as the tyrant of Italy. It is a 
matter in which truth is again much 
stranger than fiction. • 

THE AGE OF SILK 
Astonishing Rise of an Industry 

The Age of Silk our time has been 
called, and not unjustifiably. 

The silk is artificial, it is true, but it: 
can be and often is beautiful. Here is 
the fairy-tale of artificial silk (or rayon, 
as it is sometimes called) in eloquent: 
figures, standing for millions of pounds : 


Output of 

1932 

1933 

The World 

. 519 

661 

United States . 

* 135 

207 

England .. 

72 

. 84 

Japan ^. 

69 

96 


The most notable things in this table 
are the recovery of America and the 
advance of Japanese output. Japan is 
now the second largest producer in this 
new industry. England is increasing 
her mills, but Japan is also planning big 
extensions. 

Several countries fell back last year, 
but a big general increase in rayon out¬ 
put may now be expected. 


A PRIZE FOR BALZAC 

Henri do Balzac has just been awarded 
a literary prize of £125. 

He has been dead 84 years. There 
must be many living writers to whom 
the money would come as a veritable 
blessing, but the French Society of Men 
of Letters did not consider any of them 
worthy to receive the prize this year. 

The money will be given to the Balzac 
House in Paris, and good use will be 
made of it; but we cannot help hoping 
that next year the prize may go to a 
living man. 


EVERYBODY'S STORY 

Boys of all ages, and many girls too, 
would have liked to attend the recent sale 
at an auction room in London. It con¬ 
sisted of nearly 400 editions of Robinson 
Crusoe, printed in most European lan¬ 
guages and several Oriental ones! 


Wings and No Wings 





A glider in flight. A new English gliding record has Just been made. See page 2 


BRAVE NEWS FROM 
HONG KONG 

The Wishart Stands By 

A TALE FOR NAVAL ANNALS 

A brave story is told in news from 
Hong Kong. 

The United States gunboat Fulton' 
burst into flames from a fire which 
started in the engine-room. While she 
was blazing, and there was likelihood 
that the magazine would explode, the 
British destroyer Wishart came along¬ 
side and, with her bows continually 
crashing against the Fulton, rescued her 
crew. British seamen lined the fore¬ 
castle, and at great danger to themselves 
helped the Americans aboard. Com¬ 
mander McHenry of the Fulton said 
the seamanship and courage of the 
rescuers would go down in naval annals. 

After standing by the burning gun¬ 
boat all night the Wishart sent a salvage 
party aboard next morning, and took 
her in tow in a heavy sea. But two 
hours later, after an explosion was heard, 
the salvage party had to leave the still 
burning vessel. 

The Wishart's bows were seriously 
smashed, and she returned to harbour 
looking very different from the trim 
vessel she was when she left; but they 
were honourable scars. The rescue ship 
might well have paid for her chivalry 
with her own life. 

RAM’S CHAPEL TO COME 
DOWN 

After Ten Thousand Sundays 

A curious human story is passing out 
of remembrance with the disappearance 
of Ram's Episcopal Chapel at Homcrton. 

Few people have ever heard of it. 
About a hundred years ago it was 
greatly talked of in London. You could 
get good preaching there, it was said, 
if nowhere else. 

It was because lie wanted good 
preaching and because he had had a 
stiff argument with the churchwardens 
of Hackney Parish Church that Mr 
Stephen Ram, a rich banker of Lombard 
Street, built and endowed this chapel 
200 years ago. He set it up a short 
distance from the parish church, in 
the grounds of his country house, 
Hackney and Homerton then being 
suburbs for well-to-do City men. 

Once built, Mr Ram worked hard to 
make his chapel beautiful. Glass from 
Rouen came to fill the East Windows; 
for the reredos, carved in 1723, came 
marble from Italy, Cornwall, Ireland. 
The rich pulpit was carved by followers 
of Grinling Gibbons, 

Every Sunday since the chapel was 
built services have been held here, but 
now the authorities say Ram's chapel is 
in a dangerous state and must therefore 
be pulled down. 


JOHN BUNYAN’S FIDDLE ? 

Mr John Beagcrie of Hitchin, who 
found Bunyan's anvil in a marine store 
dealer's shop, believes he has now found 
Bunyan’s fiddle. 

It is made from thin sheets of iron, 
with a wooden sounding-post and pegs 
of wood; and cut with a graver on the 
back is " John Bunyan, Helstow.” 

Experts say it is a 17th-century piece, 
and we know the tinker Bunyan was 
quite able to make an iron fiddle. We 
know, too, that in his youth he loved 
music and dancing. 

Bunyan was born at Elstow, and the 
village was often spelled Helstow. 

The fiddle was found at Newport 
Pagnell, where Bunyan was quartered 
when he was a soldier in the Civil War, 

Everything connected with the writer 
of the immortal Pilgrim's Progress is 
precious. His anvil is now in charge of 
the Bunyan Trustees Meeting, and we 
can be sure that, if the fiddle is proved 
to be really John Bunyan's, Mr Beagcrie 
will not let it fall into the wrong hands. 
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JUPITER AT HIS 
NEAREST 

A Chance To See Two of 
His Moons 

BIGGEST OF THE SUN’S FAMILY 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Monday, April 9, Jupiter, tlie 
brilliant object in the south-east sky of 
an evening, will be at his nearest to us 
for this year and about 413,800,000 
miles away. This, the greatest of the 
Sun's family of worlds, will therefore 
appear at his brightest and, seen < tele¬ 
scopically, at his largest, which amounts 
to over 41 seconds of arc. 

Now, since the average apparent 
width of the Full Moon amounts to 
about 1800 seconds of arc, the apparent 
width of Jupiter is at present nearly 
one-forty-fourth of that of the Moon, 
and so his disc is only very little below 



Jupiter’s moons at their relative distances 
from him 


naked-eye visibility. Quite a small 
telescope, very powerful binoculars, or 
field-glasses will reveal it, providing a 
deeply tinted glass is held over the eye- 
end to subdue the intense radiance 
surrounding the planet. 

The two largest of Jupiter's moons, 
Callisto and Ganymede, may also be 
seen through field-glasses, when deeply 
tinted glass should not be used, since it 
would obscure the moons. Callisto may 
be easily seen to the left of Jupiter on 
the evenings of Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 10 and 11; then the angular dis¬ 
tance of Callisto from the planet will be 
near its greatest and will amount to 
about one-third of our Moon's apparent 
diameter. 

Although Callisto will thus appear 
Very near to Jupiter this represents 
about a million miles at that distance, 
Callisto being, on an average, 1,169,000 
miles from him and taking 16 days 
18 hours 5 minutes to revolve round 
Jupiter. Therefore in about eight days 
following Callisto may be again seen, 
this time on the right of the planet, and 
so on, after every successive 8 or 9 days, 
to reappear alternately on each side of 
Jupiter. Of course the Moon will at 
times be present and then a telescope 
will be needed to perceive Callisto, for it 
is the faintest though not the smallest 
of Jupiter's large satellites and never 
exceeding sixth magnitude; its dia¬ 
meter being about 3140 miles. 

When To Look For Ganymede 

Ganymede, which is much brighter 
than Callisto, will be best seen on 
Wednesday night, April ix, when his 
angular distance from Jupiter will be 
about one-sixth of our Moon's apparent 
diameter, Ganymede then being on the 
right of Jupiter. Now, as he takes only 
7 days 4 hours to revolve round the 
planet, he will, in between 3 and 4 days, 
be observable on the left side of Jupiter, 
in which situation Ganymede should 
be seen on Saturday night, April 14, and 
also on the preceding Saturday, April 7. 

Ganymede's actual distance from 
Jupiter averages 664,200 miles, and 
seeing how small this appears at the 
distance of Jupiter we may realise from 
the accompanying picture what little 
possibility there is of seeing with the 
glasses either Europa or lo, the other 
two principal moons of Jupiter. 

Europa appears only about one- 
ninth of our Moon's apparent width 
away from the brilliant Jupiter since 
she is but 415,000 miles distant; while 
lo, being only 261,000 miles from 
Jupiter, appears lost in his radiance. 
Of course if it were not for the presence 
of Jupiter all four of his satellites could 
be easily seen, even without the glasses, 
as a row of faint little stars. G. F. M, 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

Peter Cooper Dies. 
APRIL 4 

Peter Cooper, an American inventor, is 
chiefly remembered as the founder of the Cooper 
Union, an institution in New York City for 
the education of the working-classes. It was 
opened in 1859- Cooper died in 1883 . . 

p ive honour and love for evermore 
^ To this great man gone to rest; 
Peace on the dim Plutonian shore, 
Rest in the land of the blest. 

I reckon him greater than any man 
That ever drew sword in war ; 

I reckon him nobler than king or khan, 
Braver and better by far. 

And wisest he in this whole wide land 
Of hoarding till bent and gray; 

For all you can hold in your cold dead 
hand 

Is ,what you have given away. 

So whether to wander the stars or to 
rest 

For ever hushed and dumb, 

He gave with a zest and he gave his 
best, 

Give him the best to come. 

Joaquin Miller 


WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 
The Labourer’s Wage 

Under the above heading in our issue 
of March 10 we said that since 1914 
money wages had risen considerably, 
and that labourers had obtained an 
increase of 78 to 84 per cent. We 
desire to make it clear that this state¬ 
ment refers to town labourers. 

Agricultural labourers have also ob¬ 
tained a considerable increase, but they 
started at a very low level. On this 
head, a much-respected correspondent 
writes from Lincolnshire as follows : 

The agricultural labourer began in 1914 
about 18 s a week lower than any other in¬ 
dustry ; his present average wage is 31 s a 
week, including his rent. He does not get 
this as extra ; it is part of his wages. About 
here he is frequently asked to leave 6s a week 
of his wages for his 30 -stone pig. A year 
or two back such a pig could be purchased 
for about £7, and he was paying £15 12 s. 
I have absolute proof of this statement. His 
present wage,. 30 s a week in North Lines, 
is not sufficient to give him a fair standard 
of living if he has a wife and three children. 

We gladly print this letter, for one 
half of the world cannot too frequently 
be reminded of how the other half lives. 


WHY DOES HEAT CRACK 
WOOD? 

From The Children’s Encyclopedia 

It would be easier to answer this 
question if more were known of the way 
in which matter is held together. If wc 
knew why one end of a stick moves 
when the other is lifted up we should 
have something to go on; but it is not 
easy to answer even that question. 

Thex*c are two distinct problems to 
solve. One deals with the way in which 
things not made by life are held to¬ 
gether, and the other deals with wood and 
other things made and built up by life. 
We know little of cither of these, but 
rather more about living things than the 
others. At least, we can find something 
of their structure when we examine them 
under the microscope; and we can observe 
what are some of the effects of heat. 

There is a good deal of water in wood. 
Now, water occupies space, and, like 
other liquids, will not be squeezed. - When 
wood is heated and the water is driven 
off, this means that the whole balance 
of forces holding the wood together 
must be interfered with. Another reason 
why wood cracks when heated may be 
that the heat melts and destroys certain 
substances which hold the fibres together. 


MOTHER WANTED FOR 
THREE FOX CUBS 

DINAH TO THE RESCUE 

The Hush-Hush Nursery 
Behind the Lion House 

BABY WALLABY PEEPS OUT 

By Oup Zoo Correspondent 

Once again an ordinary domestic cat 
is a centre of attraction at the Zoo. 

One day the Zoo received from an 
unknown source three small orphan 
fox cubs, and these poor baby creatures 
were naturally rather a problem. For 
they were only a few days old, and there 
was no possible chance of rearing them 
unless they could be provided with the 
exact amount of food, warmth, and 
attention that their mother would have 
given them. 

As tlic Zoo had no foster-mother for 
them the keeper tried to rear them. 
But this was not an ideal arrangement 
for the baby foxes, and they were 
rather exacting charges for the keeper. 

A Happy Little Family 

However, just when things were be¬ 
coming difficult a cat called Dinah, 
belonging to another keeper, stepped into 
the breach. She became the mother of 
a kitten, and she was then easily per¬ 
suaded to adopt the three orphan foxes 
and tend them with her own kitten. 
Now the happy little family is living in 
the keeper's room at the back of the 
foxes’ dens. 

Early in February a caged grey 
squirrel in the Small Mammal House 
began to build a nest. Now she is the 
proud mother of twins. The little 
squirrels are hidden away in the nest 
she built for them, but the keeper has 
managed to peep at them and so he 
knows that all is going well. 

The mother animal is anxious to 
hide ‘them away from everyone until 
they are old enough to look after them¬ 
selves, and even refuses to allow her, 
mate to approach tlie nursery, driving 
him away whenever he ventures too near. 

The Tigress and Her Litter 

The Zoo has also a litter of dingoes, 
or Australian wild dogs, and there is a 
baby black wallaby peeping out at tlie 
world from the safe shelter of his 
mother's pouch. But, most important 
of all,- there is yet another new Zoo 
nursery hidden away behind the scenes 
in the Lion House. This is a hush-hush 
nursery, and no one may go near it or 
make any noise in its vicinity, for there 
a tigress has a litter of cubs. 

Not for over fifty years has the Zoo 
had home-bred tiger cubs in the Regent's 
Park Gardens, and the mother animal 
is being kept as quiet as possible because 
last summer she had cubs, but she 
quickly tired of them and abandoned 
them. However, there is a hope that 
she will behave better this time if she 
is not upset in any way, and so even 
the keepers are making no attempt to 
peep at the little newcomers. Only by 
listening for baby squeaks can they 
make sure that all is well, and from 
these squeaks it is thought that there 
are three cubs. 

The mother tigress is called Jezebel. 
She is the sister of the tigress at Whips- 
nade who has reared three cubs. 


THREE LITTLE PIGS FOR 
HALF-A-CROWN 

Was ever anything in the world half 
so popular as the Three Little Pigs and 
the Big Bad Wolf ? We imagine that it 
has passed into our language for all time. 

And now somebody has had the lovely 
idea of making it into a Walt Disney 
Book, with the whole story in pictures 
and words as on the screen itself ; it is 
published by John Lane at the Bodley 
Head, at half-a-crown, called Three 
Little Pigs, and we. wonder if Daddy, or 
Aunty, or Uncle could possibly take 
anything home half so exciting as this. 



FOR 
TEA TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight* 
een of the love* 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time I 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some* 


/\ emblem 
x/ Assorted 
Biscuits 

Mode only by 


PER HALP 
POUND 
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of CARLISLE 
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Fathers, kindly lend an ear 
To the family chorus: . 
“Daddy, darling, will you buy 
Blue Bird Toffees for us ? ” 
Take them home a pound or two. 

They’ll enjoy them— 

So will you 1 



D. 1 

PER ^-Ib. 


tJolee tlie Jfwne 
Su>ecL Jlcme 


Ilarry Vincent, Ltd., Hunnington, Worcestershire. 
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MUSSOLINI ORGANISES 
INDUSTRY 

Forty Guilds Set Up 
in Italy 

A PARLIAMENT OF WORK 

Ill 1926 the New Italy set up the 
Corporate supervision of all Italian 
work of every sort. 

Corporations were formed for Agri¬ 
culture, Industry, Transport, Commerce, 
Banking, Professions, and Arts. Their 
function was to regulate and promote 
production, in the national interest. 
Each Coloration’s board is equally 
representative of employers and of 
employed. 

A further step in the development of 
the Guild System has now been taken. 
About 40 Category Guilds are being 
formed and each branch of work is to be 
considered on its merits. 

To Control Production 

The term Category is not to bo too 
literally interpreted. Thus, in Agri¬ 
culture there will not be a separate Guild 
for each cereal, but probably an inclusive 
Cereal Guild. In Industry there will be 
a Textile Guild, not separate Cotton, 
Woollen, and Silk Guilds. 

These Guilds arc to control production. 
The State entrusts to them the organisa¬ 
tion of their special work and looks to 
them to preserve its honour and welfare. 
The Guilds are also to promote concilia¬ 
tion between employers and employed, 
with final reference, in' case of disagree¬ 
ment, to the Labour Court set up in 
1926; are to act in an advisory capacity 
and are to control charges. 

Mussolini himself points out that 
this Guild system differs from the Roose¬ 
velt Code System in this—that the 
Italian Guilds work out their own codes, 
whereas the American experiments are 
more largely directed from the top. 

The State and Self-Discipline 

* The Italian Guilds are answerable to a 
National Guilds Council, which approves 
their rules, agreements, and charges. 
This Council will thus become a Parlia¬ 
ment of Work, representing not localities 
but institutions. A National Councillor 
becomes not the Member for a Place, but 
Member for a Category of Work. 

The Italian Guilds are to discipline 
themselves, says Mussolini, while the 
State watches that self-discipline in the 
public interest. * 

Italy plans to remain a land of varied 
economy, with a great agriculture, a 
sound industry based mainly on medium 
and small scale enterprises, a banking 
system avoiding speculation, and a 
commerce designed to distribute pro¬ 
ductions quickly and cheaply. Exports 
are necessary to win materials, for Italy 
has few, and the Guilds, it is hoped, will 
help her to win trade abroad. 

THE MYSTERIOUS DISC 
Where Did the Codfish 
Pick It Up? 

A Grimsby fish merchant found inside 
a codfish caught off the Faroes a brass 
disc which he took to the office of the 
Ministry of Fisheries at Grimsby. 

The disc was tracked down to a doctor 
in South Shields, who declared that it 
was attached to the collar of his dog 
before the ,war, and suggested that it 
might have been lost when the dog 
accompanied him on a fishing expedi¬ 
tion to the Tyne. ' 

The* Ministry experts, however, state 
that the codfish never migrate from the 
Nortlfj Sea to the Faroes; and still the 
mystery .remains how the disc came to 
be swallowed by a Faroe codfish. 


The G.W.R. is to run a series of 
Holiday-on-Approval trains to enable 
holidaymakers to visit resorts cheaply 
to choose accommodation. 


ANTHROPOS AND 
HIS METER 

Taking the Measure 
of a Man 

WEIGHING SCALES OUT OF DATE 

Anthropometry is a big word, but 
simple when we remember that Anthro- 
pos is Greek for Man, and that Meter 
means Measure. 

Races, and the individuals of races, 
differ'in height, weight, build, colour, 
shape of head, and so on. The Anthro- 
pometrist, by taking samples, seeks to 
arrive at.reliable averages. 

It is curious that random samples give 
as accurate an average result as though 
we measured all men. If at random we 
take 100 leaves from an oak tree, their 
measured average length will truly 
represent the average of all its leaves. 
So it is with men, fvomen, and children. 

There is now a committee at work 
revising the old measurement of human 
standards, and their report should give 
interesting results. Probably children 
'will be found to show a greater average 
height, and the tables we sec on weighing 
machines may have to be altered. 

Such measurements help us to under¬ 
stand whether the race is progressing 
or retrogressing physically. 

THE ROOSEVELT WAY 
Farms For the Unemployed 

An interesting detail in the Roosevelt 
Programme is the Subsistence Home¬ 
stead, the farm system established to 
help a million American unemployed. 

Subsistence farming is farming sup¬ 
porting the farmer without commercial 
dealing; he is not, that is, a dealer, but 
one who lives on his farm. 

Subsistence farming takes those who 
work it “ off the market,” making them 
self-supporting. The schemes worked out 
in America are not all of one pattern, 
but the idea is self-support. Many of 
the schemes combine agriculture with 
industrial work. 

Miners have been thus helped. In 
Pennsylvania and other coal-bearing 
States hundreds of miners are no longer 
working because of the smaller demand 
for coal. 

In some of these regions there are 
miners who have been receiving public 
or private relief funds for as many as 
five years, and many of these victims 
of the great slump have been aided to 
become subsistence farmers. 

The sum of 25 million dollars has been 
devoted to this work. 


EVERYDAY THINGS 

A History of Everyday Things in England. 
By M. and C.II.B. Quennell. Batsford . 8 s Cd. 

More fascinating than ever is the third 
volume of the story of the everyday 
things about us which we are so apt to 
take as a matter of course, 

Every page is crammed with interest, 
and there arc 170 illustrations showing 
vividly what life was like in town and 
country from early in the 18th century 
to the middle of the 19th. 

-The world's work divides itself 
naturally into three great trades ; agri¬ 
culture, clothing, and building. An 
interesting chart shows how all other 
trades are subsidiary to those of farming. 

One of the best chapters tells the story 
of sanitation. There is still much room 
for improvement in the clearance of 
waste in our cities, -for bushels of dust 
are thrown about when the bins are 
emptied into uncovered carts, and our 
public rubbish vans. are abominable. 
But things are better than a hundred 
years ago, when, during an outbreak of 
cholera in London, a letter was printed 
in The Times calling attention to the 
unpaved . almonry near Westminster 
Abbey, .which had long been used as a 
receptacle for all sorts of rubbish. 


The Story in our 
Churches 

A Look Round One 

It is good practice for us to go into the 
church of any town and see the town’s story 
told in it. One of our readers has been into 
St Mary’s at Nottingham with this idea, 
and sends us these notes. 

In one of the oldest parts of Notting¬ 
ham stands the Church of St Mary, 
reminding us, with its many windows, 
of a lantern, and, like a lantern, shedding 
light on the history of the city through 
the story written in its glass and stone. 

An early chapter in this story is 
presented boldly when we notice how 
much plainer is the chancel than the 
rest of the church. The comparison 
tells us that early in the 12th century 
the living of St Mary’s was given to the 
monks of Lenton Priory by William 
Peverell, and that they, as rectors, did 
not spend so much on the maintenance 
of the chancel as did the laity on the 
nave, which remained the property of 
the parish. 

The Weakest Go To the Wall 

Wc read in these stones of the days, 
in the 14th century, when Nottingham 
was a great wool centre, for we find in 
the north transept a Purbcclc marble 
commemorating William do Arnyas, a 
wealthy wool merchant, his stone form¬ 
ing part of a tomb under a great canopy 
which marks the completion of the 
nave, enshrining the tomb of Thomas 
Thurland, a merchant who died during 
the Wars of the Roses. 

All down the nor tI t and south walls 
is a stone bench made of fragments of 
tombstones from an earlier church, 
What part does this bench play in the 
talc we are reading ? It is a relic of 
times when congregations worshipped 
standing or kneeling, and scats were 
provided only for the old and infirm, a 
custom which gave rise to the expression 
that " the weakest go to the wall.” 

Looking up at the windows in the 
north transept we see a few panes of the 
16th century displaying the Tudor rose. 
And what are these small holes in the 
wall ? They take up the story of 
Nottingham in Cromwell’s time, when 
the Roundheads used St Mary’s as a 
stable for their horses. ' The holes are 
said to have held the halter rings. 

Beautiful Memorials 

The great west window was built in 
1876 in memory of Thomas Adams, a 
name well known in the lace trade of his 
generation and conjuring up memories 
of the days when the tower of St Mary's 
overshadowed a district of busy factories. 
With the change of fashion many of 
these factories are silent now. 

And so on to the beautiful memorials,' 
both inside and Outside the church, 
which keep fragrant the memories of the 
Nottingham men who played their part 
and gave their lives in the struggle which 
ended in 1918. 

” A wonderful story, indeed, for an 
old church to tell,” wc may say, “ Is 
that the end ? ” 

No. There is an epilogue telling of 
the way Nottingham keeps ahead in the 
march of progress. 

Look above the pulpit and you will 
read it in a microphone ! 


NR A STAMPS 

Stamp collectors will rejoice that the 
United States Post Office is advertising 
the National Recovery Act by the issue 
of special postage stamps. 

Thus- the three-cent stamp, printed 
in purple, has a picture of a group of 
four workers—a man with a scythe for 
agriculture, a clerkly-looking figure to 
represent commerce, an artisan repre¬ 
senting industry, and a female figure 
who apparently represents all women 
workers. Under' the group is the 
excellent inscription, u In a Common 
Determination.” 


THE KINEMA 

POWER OF ITS BEST 
AND WORST 

Nations Should Make Films 
For Noble Purposes 

AN INSULT TO OUR RACE 

The gloves worn by a famous actress 
while working on a film depicting very 
inaccurately the life of Queen Christina 
of Sweden were sold by auction for 21 
guineas. Kindly feeling had much to do 
with the price, but the incident is notable 
for other reasons. 

The old saying that there is " nothing 
new under the Sun” no longer holds 
good. Submarines and wireless, moving 
pictures and talking shadows, to name 
only a few things, are not only new but 
were undreamed of a few years ago even 
by the imaginative mind of Mr Wells. 
The fame of film artistes is a new sort of 
fame, for never before in the world's 
history have the faces and voices of men 
and women become familiar in all the 
world to hundreds of millions of people. 

We do well to ponder this scientific 
marvel of the talking film, because the 
best has not yet been made of it, while 
the worst too often happens. 

Treasures To Draw Upon 

Let us take this thing and use it 
magnificently. Wc can set fine actors 
and actresses, gifted and gracious people. 
with fine features and forms and splendid 
speaking and singing voices, to interpret 
the world to humanity. 

History, opera, drama, fiction, legend, 
poetry, beauty of life and scene, news as 
it is made—what treasures we have to 
draw upon ! Neglecting them or de¬ 
basing them, the film industry turns good 
into evil. Only in two countries, so far 
as we know, is the kinema used in the 
public interest, and ours is not one of the 
two. Here the so-called censorship, a 
private thing established by the trade 
itself, passes the worst forms of vulgarity. 

It is deplorable that some British film¬ 
makers easily outshine the Americans 
in offence, and at this very moment 
there is showing in London a film of 
a play which is a disgrace to our 
country, an insult to our race, and 
vulgar apart from all that. It is the play 
in which a Negro is exalted at the 
expense of the white race by the utterly 
unwarrantable device of taking the 
worst type of white man and setting 
him against the best type of black man. 
The film should be stopped. 


HOW THEY WARMED 
THE AQUARIUM 

Not content , with monster docks and 
famous cathedrals Liverpool and New 
Brighton are to have a monster aquarium. 

With so much water handy and so 
many vessels constantly dropping in 
front outlandish places Merseyside seems 
just the right place for a marvellous home 
for fishes. 

An excellent start was made two years 
ago when a temporary aquarium was 
opened at New Brighton., The story of 
the development of this place by the 
Merseyside Aquarium Society should 
become a classic among tales of volun¬ 
tary work. Members of the society, 
drawn from all classes of people, under¬ 
took the organising and routine work in 
order to save expense, and their devotion 
was only equalled by their resourceful¬ 
ness. Out of a bicycle wheel, the bellows 
of a discarded vacuum cleaner, and parts 
of an old sewing machine, they made 
their heating plant. 

The time came when this most original 
device was .superseded by real profes¬ 
sional apparatus, and we fear that 
nothing so ingenious will find a place in 
the grand new aquarium, though we shall 
sec many wonders in the way of fishes. 


A peace memorial is to be erected in 
Budapest to carrier pigeons killed in 
the war. 
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ONLY:;A'" FEW BAYS LEFT 

fo win one of 



Buy a Id. Bar of 

Fry's Chocolate Cream and win this TUCK BOX 


BRIGHT SPOT 

A FINE CORNER OF 
SLUMMY LONDON 

The Chat woman Puts It Plainly 

THE PLACE FOR YOUR 
NEXT HALF-CROWN 

The C.N. has told before of the First 
Clubland Church and its splendid work 
in Camberwell, getting the young people 
off the streets, giving them a club of 
their own where they can learn and play, 
and read and sing, and every Sunday 
evening join together in as real a service 
as we may sec anywhere. 

On the principle that the youngest 
and poorest are trained to be partners, 
not passengers, all the members give 
their bit toward the running of the 
club, never less than a shilling a month, 
and anything extra which can be slipped 
into the envelope. ' It is understood 
that no one in Clubland ever gives less 
than is spent on sweets or pleasure. 
The Pub and the Club 

Mr But ter worth, who is the Founder 
and Head of it all, tells in the Clubland 
Review how he remonstrated with a poor 
charwoman over her weekly envelope. 

“ Half-a-crown' a week is much too 
much for you to give,” he said to her. 

“ You’ve got it all wrong, Mr Butter- 
worth,” she replied. " Not as I’ve 
turned teetotal, so to speak, but when 
I sees the difference Club has made to 
my lads I .says to my husband. We must 
spend a lot less on the pub and give it 
to the Club. So you sees we are about 
hve bob a week in pocket since we started 
giving to Clubland and going less to the 
pub. Besides, we oughter be ashamed 
if we spends more on drink than Club.” 

Another Dream Come True 

Another gift and-another dream come 
true is the ^1000 to build a new Settle¬ 
ment House, which Miss Fowler, has 
given so that the Head and the Doctor 
can now live at Clubland, and a canteen 
and medical and dental rooms can also 
be arranged. 

If. any . of our readers would like to 
have a share in this bright spot of 
slummy London we suggest that they, 
ask for a Farthing Fund Collecting-Box 
or a packet of envelopes for weekly 
gifts, or send anything from boots and 
books to flowers and cricket bats to The 
Head, Clubland, 54 Camberwell Road, 
S.F.5, and at the same time they might 
ask for Clubland Illustrated, which shows 
the work in pictures, price is. 


CAN WE LEARN TO TALK ? 

Some people have thought so ; in 
several American colleges we believe 
they teach students how to talk. 

.Foreign princes have, in their teens, 
been made to approach a tree in a wood 
and conduct a conversation with it—so 
necessary is it for royalty to make talk 
with dumb things ! 

But ordinary boys and girls about to 
go out in the world need to be able to 
bear their part, to talk easily and sym¬ 
pathetically. A lady we hear of has con¬ 
cocted a postal course in four lessons, 
giving simple practical rules on the Art 
of Conversation. It seems very sound, 
an:l will probably afford the tongue-tied, 
miserably shy individual immense relief. 


A MIGHTY MAN WAS HE 

Mr Samuel Kemp, aged 90 all but a 
few months, shoed his last horse the 
other clay, and left the forge where he 
had worked for 52 out of his 78 years 
in a smithy. 

But if anyone sees a young fellow 
poking his white whiskers round the 
smithy door at Worlingworth in Suffolk 
that will be Mr Kemp, come to hear if 
his successor can ring out as bold a 
tune on the anvil as he sounded during 
the last half-centurv 


THE GREEN BADGE 

Guardians of the Primrose 

CHILDREN AND THE 
LITTER LOUT 

The Ryedale Branch of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England 
is to be congratulated on carrying out 
a scheme which should go far toward 
keeping England a green and pleasant 
land. 

Ryedale is particularly interested, for 
the beauty of its North Yorkshire moors 
inspires a love of all that is fine and a 
hatred of the mean and unworthy. We 
are not surprised that the people of 
Ryedale are prepared to do battle 
against all who would spoil their bit of 
England, and that the children are 
enrolling as guardians of the primrose 
and knights of the green sward. 

Their badge of office is rightly a green 
one, and has the letters C;P.R;E. in 
white framed with the words: This 
other Eden, demi-paradise, this blessed 
plot, this England—the words of one 
who loved England well, who walked 
her lanes in company with other strolling 
players, made a stage of her village 
greens, and left the n^ime of Shakespeare 
to immortality. 

Badges and Promises 

All who wear this badge sign a promise 
that they will do their best to keep the 
country clean and beautiful. It is these 
badges and these promises which Rye¬ 
dale has initiated, and they are spreading 
among the children of other counties. 
Already it is noticed that in villages 
where. the children are keen the litter 
nuisance* has largely disappeared, and 
litter baskets have not only been set up 
but are used. The Ryedale Branch also 
awards a challenge cup for the best 
essay on the countryside. Here is an 
example which might well be followed 
throughout England. 

Those who would like to, get supplies 
of these badges and promises should 
write to the C.P.R.E. headquarters, 17 
Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1. 

GLASS EYE’S NEW LIFE 
What Happened To a Pony 

A TALE FROM THE LANES 
OF KENT 

Glass Eye is a pony who spends most 
of his life in a beautiful field of Kent. 

He stands and stands, often forgetting 
even the grass about him, as if his heart 
was heavy with his thoughts. Perhaps 
he is only just beginning to understand 
kindness, only now beginning to know 
that his new little mistress is not going 
to beat him or ride him until he is 
wearied out, for still he sometimes 
squeals with fear at anyone’s approach. 
This is what happened to Glass Eye. 

.One day a lady riding on horseback 
saw a caravan filled with twenty gipsy 
boys, probably hop-pickers, being 
dragged by a thin, small, bedraggled 
pony whose appearance of hopeless 
despair and wretched condition touched 
the lady’s heart so much that she 
stopped the driver to ask a few questions. 
The party, she learned, had been carried 
thirty miles by this poor starved pony. 

Would the gipsies sell it ? Well, 
perhaps they would ; and there and 
then a bargain was made, and Glass Eye 
(so named because his eyes did not 
match) was taken to an earthly paradise. 

Once more he changed hands, and 
now the/ small daughter of one of our 
English judges showers her loving atten¬ 
tions upon him. Glass Eye’s life has 
been revolutionised, and let us hope he 
is beginning to believe at last that an 
overloaded caravan and daily beatings 
while he struggled manfully (or pony- 
fully) to please his. persecutors, are 
nightmares which will never come again. 


Soon it will be too late! Send in 
your entry NOW if you’d like to 
vyin one of these grand Tuck Boxes 
full of good things to eat from Fry’s. 
No entrance fee — and no one over 
15 may enter. Get an entry form 
from the nearest sweet shop. One’s 


given away with every bar of Fry’s 
new monster id. Chocolate Cream 
you buy. Just a simple little picture 
puzzle to solve. Every competitor 
has an' equal chance. 1,500 Prizes! 
First prizes* second prizes* consolation 
prizes! Remember. 


Your entry must be posted before midnight April 30th 

J, S. FRY & SONS LTD., SOMERDALE, SOMERSET 

MM 


The Paper £or the Boy o£ To-day! ra 

MODERN ROY 

At all Newsagents and Bookstalls. Every Saturday - 2 D - 


uriiTimiEinrinM tiiiiniitniiiEEMiiiEiiiiiiMiijiii tiiittu titiniMii! tic 

| StampCollector'sGorner | 

imiimiiminiimiiiiiiiiiiniimimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiimft 


FREE ! ! 


“LOCO” SET AND 
ENGINEERING PKT. 

Many different stamps, showing Aeroplanes, Engines, 
Pyramids, Palaces, limns, Castles, Ships, Steamers, 
Windjammers, Junks. Statues, Schools, Mosques and 
Churches from Brazil, Egypt, Turkey, Morocco, 
Greece, China, U.S.A, (Statue of Liberty), Algeria,, 
Set of 3 Charlchari, Martinique, Caledonia, 
Niger, Tunis, etc. ALSO a flno packet of 50 all 
different stamps. ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Just encloso 2d. postage, requesting approvals.— 
SIIOWELL BROS. (C.N.28), 42*, Vanbrugli Hill, 
LONDON, S.E.3. 


Rapid Transport ” PACKET 

Wonderiul Stamps FREE 
showingthelncrease ■ ■■■«»■ 
of Speed Through the Ages. 
ANCIENT GALLEONS, EAST- 
KKN JUNKS, BEAUTIFUL 
SAILING SHIPS. AFRICAN RIVJiR 
BAFT, PIONEER EAILWAy TRAIN, 
Send lia. Postage ONLY. MODERN STEAMSHIPS, MAIL 
AEROPLANES. .Stamps from Salvador (Two mint}; Latest issue 
GABOON; fine set of Five DENMARK (1027)*; Pair UNION 
SOUTH AFRICA (Eng.& Dutch); BRAZIL (Air); GERMANY 
(Air); Set of• Six CHINA; Pair of GREECE (Pictorial 1027 
Issue). A STUPENDOUS OFFER! Just send lid. stamp 
only and REQUEST APPROVALS. VICTOR BANCROFT 
(Dept. C.N.). Matlock, Eng. 



The “CAMEL” PKT. FREE ! S 

This packet inehides : A picturo of tlio Qucbeo I 
Conference of 1867, View of India Palace, Kenya 
Colony, Jamaica, A Map Stamp, Indian States, 
Canada, Travaneorc. Australia Charkari. Fine set 
of Newfoundland, including the engraved stamp 
depicting the King and Queen, also -tho brown 
stamp, view of tlio War Memorial, and ono of tho 
Coronation issue of 1911. Finally, wo aro adding 
the beautiful Centenary double-head stamp from 
the Caymans and tho Sudaneso stamp which depiots 
an Arab postman mounted on a Camel. All free. 
Just send 2d. for postago requesting approvals. I 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY COLLECTOR NEEDS 
THIS ILLUSTRATED BOOK 

Zoo in a Stamp Album—Ship Stamps—Watermarks. 
— Single Country Collections — Olympic Games — 
Loose-Leaf Albums—Earthquake Stamps—Washing 
Day in the Stamp World—Threc-Cornqred Market 
Place—Rare Stamps—To Correspondents Abroad— 
Treasure Trove—Triangular Packets—Packets of 
British, French, Portuguese, Italian, and German 
Colonials — Building A Collection — West Indian 
Packets — Triangular Stamps — Philately Royal — 
Albums for Beginners — Englishmen on Foreign 
Stamps—Emergency Papers—Advertising Stamps— 
Strip Pocket Books—Glossary—Starrip Tongs—Etc., 
etc., etc. These are only a few headings out of my 
NEW SIXTY-PAGE BOOK, WHICH IS WELT, 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT, and so full of 
the right sort of useful and interesting philatelic 
information and offers that EVERY STAMP 
COLLECTOR MUST HAVE THIS BOOK . FREE 
and POST FREE from EDWARD SANDELL, 
10* Evelyn Grove, Southall, Mddx., England. 
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THE MASTER OF THE MOOR 


A Serial Story 


By T. C. Bridges 


Archie’s face fell. " No. We should 
want a lot of rope. It must be about 300 
feet down to the sea." 

" Yes, and if we had a rope and one of us 
did get down how would he ever get back 
again ? " 

Archie frowned. 11 We haven’t a rope, 
so it’s no good thinking of it." 

" I don't know. We might do it without 
a rope," ■ • 

" You’re crazy," said Archie. 

" See here,” Neil went on. ** I’m going 
to work along the rocks and try to get 
round the corner. If I do I may be able to 
see into that cave and find out what the 
wreck is." . 

Archie looked at the big waves crashing 
upon the reefs and flinging rainbows of 
spray high into the sunny air. " You'll 
only get drowned," he said. 

" I promise you I won’t take any risks, 
but the tide’s low, and it’s a good chance 
to see how far I can go." 

Archie shrugged. 

"It's no use saying anything if you’ve 
made up your mind. But do be careful. 
Those rocks are like razors." 

. CHAPTER 20 
The Wreck in the Sea Cave 

Dazors was rather a good word, for the 
^ ridges which Neil set to scramble 
across were as jagged as the teeth of a rake. 
To make matters worse, they were covered 
with wet seaweed so that they were slippery 
as a greased pole. These ridges sloped out 
into the sea like the fingers of an open 
hand, and between them were channels, 
some so deep that they were never dry. 
Neil had to wade to cross them. 

He did not hurry. This was no place or 
time to take silly chances, and he spent a 
good half-hoiir in reaching the south¬ 
western corner of the island. Here he 
struck real trouble, a channel too deep to 
wade and too dangerous to swim. Dan¬ 
gerous because each wave as it broke came 
surging up the channel with force and fury 
enough to smash any swimmer to pulp. 

Looks, as if I was done," thought Neil. 
He looked at the cliff and spotted a ledge. 


CHAPTER 19 

No Dog 

KTeil rolled out of his blankets and, without 
even waiting to put on his shoes, went 
out of the cave on to the ledge. 

It was very dark and still. He stood 
listening, his ear straining for any sound. 

" I can’t hear a thing," he said in a low 
voice, " Can you ? ” 

" Not now. But it was a dog. It barked 
twice. I heard it as plainly as I ever heard 
anything in my life." 

" That sounds as if he was on a boat,* 
but what would a boat be doing under these 
cliffs in the dark and without a light? 

How far off do you think it was, Archie ? " 

" I don’t know. Not very far. The 
sound was quite clear. Let’s shout.". 

They shouted for all they were worth and 
their voices echoed along the cliffs. But 
there was no reply. Neil went back into 
the cave, got his torch and shone it. The 
small ray was lost in the immense gloom 
and showed nothing. It was chilly out¬ 
side here, and Neil got Archie back into the 
cave where they sat, wrapped in blankets. 

•" There might be a dog somewhere on 
the island," said Neil, " off a wreck, or left 
by someone who had landed there. There 
are rabbits, and it could have lived by 
catching them. I can’t believe the bark 
you heard came from a vessel because no 
seaman in hig senses would come messing 
about here by night. The sea’s a mass of 
rocks." 

" I don’t know," said Archie despond¬ 
ently. " You may be right. . All I know 
is that it was a dog." 

, The result of all this excitement was that 
they were late up next morning. Neil' was 
glad to see that it was a bright day, but 
there was a strong breeze blowing, and the 
surf against'the cliff flung up great spouts 
of 'spray; When they had had breakfast 
and tidied things lie suggested they should 
start to look for the dog. * 

" Up that beastly cliff ? " groaned Archie, 
but he was so keen that he made no real 
objection and, with a little help from Neil, 
went up very well. When they got to the 
top Archie was disappointed. 

" There’s no place here for a dog to live." 

" No, this is where lie would hunt fab- 
bits," Neil said. " He’d live in some cave 
or hole on the slopes." 

"1 Have you been all round?" 

"No; I "haven’t looked at the south 
side. Let’s go over." 

Archie got to the edge first. 

" Don’t go too near I " he cried, drawing 
back quickly, " It’s all hollow.” 

Neil came up cautiously, then went down 
on his stomach and crawled to the rim of 
the cliff. ’ 

" You’re right," he said in a surprised 
voice. There’s a big overhang. Archie, 
get hold of my ankles. I want to look 
over. Lie flat and you can easily hold me." 

Archie was scared, butlie did as Neil told 
him and lay flat on the turf, grasping Neil’s 
ankles with desperate force. Neil wriggled 
forward till he got his head and shoulders 
right over the edge. * • * 

"All right," he said presently. "Pull back." 

Archie looked rather white as he scram¬ 
bled to his feet, but Neil’s eyes shone with 
excitement. 

" It’s the rummiest place I ever saw. The 
cliff goes right back a tremendous way. I 
looked straight down into'deep water quite 
behind those two big pinnacles of rock. 

And, Archie, I could just see part of some¬ 
thing that looked like'a ship." 

■ "A ship! Then'that’s what the dog 
was on." ■ • 

Neil shook his head. " No. It’s a wreck." 

"Couldn’t she have been wrecked after 
we heard the dog ? V \ . 

"Impossible! That was the other side 
of the island, and the wind, remember, was 
north-west. Of course, the dog might have 
come from her when she was wrecked. A 
dog swims well, and might have got ashore 
when everyone else! was drowned." 

" It was a dog I heard," insisted Archie. 

Neil stood'frowning. He was evidently 
thinking hard. YY ■" f / , ' .. . 

• "I'm wondering if .there’s any way of 
getting to that wreck,” he' said slowly. 

> " There might-be all sorts of. Stuff aboard 
that was . useful to usY There might even 

be a boat."/- * ' ’■ ■ /■ ; . , ' . ,' 

;'A boat I " gasped. Archie. : " And we 
could, get” away in it. I say, : what a sell 
' for Renny 1 , " y - - -: • '■-v Y •' 

\." It would. be,". Neil' answered, .with ;a no t in their usual place, 
sudden chuckle!’ •Bull don’t * coupt /your L v:-, : , 
chickens too soon, Archie/for quite honestly 
*’ I don't see how we're going to'get anywhere 
near this wreck." 


It was too narrow to walk on but its edge 
was sharp and it ran all the way across the 
gap. It might be possible to claw his way 
along it! 

With his face against the cliff he found lie 
could just reach the ledge and, getting a 
good grip, began working his way across.' 
There was absolutely no hold for his toes, 
and lie had to depend entirely on his hands. 
Beneath him • the green, foam-streaked 
-waves roared ominously and Neil knew well 
that if he let go he was done. But he was 
much too keen on the ship to think of any¬ 
thing else, and he slowly worked his way 
across until he got his feet on the top of 
the next ridge. Another minute and he 
was round the corner, and he almost 
shouted with joy to find himself on a 
narrow, rocky beach which stretched all 
the way to the next point. 

The tide was beginning to turn. Neil knew 
he had no time to waste and lie certainly 
did not waste any in reaching the point. 
Here he found a vast pile of broken rock 
fallen from above, and climbing on it was 
able to get full sight of the great sea cave. 

It was the strangest place. A vast pool 
of deep water protected from the Atlantic 
surges by two tall pinnacles of rock which 
almost closed the entrance, while it was 
roofed by a great curve of smooth basalt. 

And there was the wreck, a three-masted 
wooden ship of five hundred tons. She lay 
with her bow cocked up on a reef of rock 
close under the inner wall of the cave. Her 
rigging’was all to bits, yet iicr hull seemed 
fairly sound. 

She was a timber ship, for part of her 
deck load of white wood was still in place, 
secured by rusty chains. Norwegian, Neil 
thought, by the look of her, though it 
seemed a bit strange how a Norwegian ship 
could have come ashore so far west. A 
huge storm wave must have swept her 
through the narrow passage- and left her 
where she lay. 

From the point where Neil stood to her 
stern was only about 200 yards. 

" Might swim it," he said to himself, but 
then he noticed the sweep of the tidal 
current and shook his head. "Not good 
enough," he muttered. A big wave sent 
spray dashing over the rocks on which he 
stood and reminded him that the tide was 
turning. He turned and ran for the Point. 

When he reached the gap the waves were 
thundering up it in terrifying fashion. The 


Jacko is Surprised 


O ne evening Father Jacko came home 
with one of his bad attacks of 
rheumatism, and as usual required a 
good deal of waiting on. 

“ Get my slippers, please," lie ordered 
Adolphus. " And my spectacles, Baby," 
he added ; while Mother Jacko popped 
the evening paper on his knee. 

Jacko was in a corner with a thrilling 
book, so he.kept very quiet, and hoped 
to escape notice. 


He was gone so long that liis father 
got fidgety, and marched to the kitchen 
to fetch them himself. But the boots 
were nowhere to be seen, so Mother 
Jacko joined him in the search. "I don't. 

seem to remember-" she began, when 

the door flew open and in burst Jacko. 

" Scissors ! " he cried, grabbing up a 
pair and dashing out again. 

" Scissors /." gasped Mrs.! Jacko. 
" Whatever is he up to now ? " 



u You great simpleton ! ” he bellowed 


No such luck ! His father next, took 
off liis boots and handed them to him. 
" Here, my lad," lie grunted, " you can 
take these and put them on the trees." 

. " Trees ? " echoed Jacko, annoyed at 
being disturbed. " What for ? " 

* * " Be off, * arid don’t argue,' ’ snapped 
Father, " It’ll do you good to run about 
a bit." . ' f 

/ Jacko stamped out of the room. 


The next morning Father’s boots, were 
There was a 

fine to-do. 

" I'll go and get them, Dad,” piped 
Jacko, jumping up from the table. 


Father hobbled off in his. carpet 
slippers. " That’s what I’m -going to 
find out," he growled. 

He did; and promptly got a shock. 
Two small trees stood at the bottom of 
the garden, and oil them dangled the 
missing boots ! 

Jacko was struggling to get them down 
'when Father pounced on him. " You 
great simpleton-! " he bellowed.' " Those 
were not the kind of trees I.meant! ".. \ 

Jacko stared in surprise. V How was 
I to know ? " he retorted. : : 

But he knew more than he wanted to 
before many minutes had passed ! 


water actually sucked at his ankles as he 
crossed, and he was glad indeed to reach 
the other side. As he did so a hand reached 
out and grabbed him, and there, to Neil’s 
amazement, was Archie. 

"You silly ass ! "he said fiercely. " You 
promised you wouldn't take any risks." 

Neil stared, for Archie looked quite white 
and shaken. 

" But I didn’t," he protested. 

" What! Not when you do the tight-rope 
act over a place like that ? I was scared 
still." , 

" It’s not so bad really," Neil said mildly. 

" It was decent of you to come after me." 

" I thought you were drowned," growled 
Archie.' 

Neil took him by the arm. " Come on ; 
the tide’s flowing. We must lvurry." 

• It was tough work getting back, and more 
than once Neil had to help Archie. For all 
that Archie was climbing rocks in a way he 
could not have begun to do a week earlier. 

"Did you find anything ?" Archie 
asked, when they reached firm ground. 

Neil told him just what he had found. 

" A ship ! And you say she’s sound ! " 
Archie was excited. " Has she any boats ? " 

" Yes, there’s one left, but I think pretty 
badly smashed." 

" We must get it," vowed Archie. " Can’t 
we build a raft ? " 

" That’s the only chance. The currents 
are too bad to swim.” 

" There’s lots of wood here," said Archie. 

" Some may have nails in it and we could 
use stones for hammers. Let’s try." 

" I'm game," Neil answered. Secretly 
he was pleased at Archie’s keenness. " Only 
we should have to wait for a flat calm to 
get a raft round there." 

" Oh, it’ll be calm some day. Let’s start 
at once." 

They started pulling out planks. There - 
were plenty of them, but nails were scarce 
and what there were rusted tight into-the 
timbers. 

It was Archie who made the big find—a 
length of rope tarred and still sound. There 
was about 60 feet of it. 

" Fine ! " Neil told him, and Archie was 
happier than Neil had ever seen him. 

By four in the afternoon Archie was done 
and Neil had a job. to get him home. lie 
fell asleep over supper, yet next morning 
woke keen as ever and, in spite of sore 
hands and aching muscles, insisted on 
starting at once after breakfast. And this 
time he went up the cliff without help. 

Day after day the two toiled on their raft. 
They did not hear the dog again and were 
too busy to search for it. The only timer 
they took off was to catch fish. Neil did 
that, and he also caught rabbits with snares ., 
made of the string that had tied up their 
parcels. The tea, flour, and sugar he 
rationed strictly, and Archie, who by this 
time had the appetite of a wolf, grumbled 
but submitted. - 

It was the first time in his life that Archie 
had ever helped to make anything and it 
amazed Neil to see how keen he became. 
Not only keen, b\it clever, for it was Archie 
who.hit on the idea of making a fire and 
burning , old pieces of wreckage to get the. 
nails and iron out of them. Another thing 
was that lie was no longer sulkyT He got 
angry every/now and then but he no longer 
nursed his grievances. He was too busy. 
He ate hugely, slept like a log, and the 
change in his body was as great as in his 
mind. The fht changed to muscle, his 
ruddy complexion, turned to a rich brown, 
his eyes cleared. 

At the end of a week they had alt the 
stuff ready for their raft. Archie stood and 
looked, at it, then turned to the box in 
which he kept his treasured nails. 

" If we only had ,a hammer," he said 
longingly. Neil picked, up a lump of iron 
which Archie had burned out of an ancient 
timber. . 

. " We’ll make one all right," lie declared. 
He glanced at the great red sun, the rim . 
of which was just clipping into the sea. 

" Time to get back, Archie, but first I'll sec 
if there’s anything on that line I left out." 
Turning, Jie scrambled out along a ridge 
of weed-clad rock to draw in' the fishing- 
line which he had left there tied to a stake : 
rammed into a cleft.. He took hold of the 
line, which was pulled out taut. 

^ " I’ve got a whopper," he shouted and 
began to‘ pull. The fish struggled furiously. 

", A regular whale, Archie. I’ll * have to 
look out or it will break the line." 

.The fish came to the surface. It was a 
ling weighing all of 20 pounds.' Neil drew 
it in!and leaned over to get liis fingers in' 
its , gills' and lift ; it. The‘fish made a final 
struggle' and just then a 'wave rose ‘and 
caught Neil. 1 - : ; 

'Archie saw him plucked off.the' reef and 
swept away by the undertow. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Jam Roly-Poly 


The children simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

A A Hugon’s 

ATORA 

The Good Beef Suet 



This inexpensive recipe is taken from the 
‘Atom’ Book of ioo tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy, post free from — 
Hugon & Co.,Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 


6 oz. Self-raising Flour, or 
6 oz. Plain Flour and flat teaspoon of 
Baking Powder. 3 oz. Shredded 'Atora.' 

A pinch of Salt. 

Mix the Hour, salt and Suet with cold 
water to a stiff paste. Roll out thin, and 
spread over with jam, marmalade, or golden 
syrup. Roll over, pinch top and bottom 
edges together. Dip pudding cloth in 
boiling water, flour it, and wrap round 
pudding, tie ends with string. Steam for 
2 hours. Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. 


*5 



An Invaluable Book for Every Listener 

E VERY owner of a wireless set should have a copy 
of this handy 24-page atlas and guide book. It 
helps you to tune in to any station to which you wish 
to listen, and it can be kept beside your set as a 
permanent record of your own dial readings. 

There are many pages of beautifully-printed maps 
showing clearly just where the (< foreigners ” are, and 
a complete alphabetical list of all the principal stations 
with their new wavelengths, and other information. 

“POPULAR WIRELESS” RADIO ATLAS 
AND WAVELENGTH GUIDE 

all Newsagents and Bookstalls 2d.\ 


TZ’NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i* lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 0 /-. High Grade.' Excellent for Children’s 
Garments, Socks, Jumpers, etc. Colours from 2/11 ; 
Rug Wools from 2/10 lb. post free. SERGES from 
2/10 yd. in various colours, Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, 
Tailoring, etc. Palter ns with pleasure. 

ESTABLISHED 6 o YEARS. 


IiGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 


F 5 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, "The Children's News¬ 
paper," Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


. AYilkiri's 

Red Boy 

0 FKMWLLS 


and mahe sine you qet 
the original FIG-BOLLS 
j§ MADE ONLY BY WILKIN === 3S 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 



Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

; 81 x pe n ce every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

Hotel ProHts 

TOURING the Easter holiday 240 
guests stayed at a South 
Coast hotel. Between them they 
paid £960 for a week’s accommoda¬ 
tion. 

The weekly expenses of running 
the hotel were or two kinds: the 
overhead charges which had to be 
paid even 'when there were no 
guests, and the expenses incurred 
in, providing for each guest. 

In a week- when there were 
106 guests the weekly, outgoings, 
of the hotel were £415- During a 
week when there were 114 guests 
the weekly outgoings were £435- 

What profits did the hotel make 
during Easter week ? 

Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Prancals 



La mer La lingfire Le seau 

sea seamstress scuttle 

Avez-vous jamais traverse la mer ? 
La lingSre raccommodelevitement. 
Eile a rempli le seau de charbon. 

Millions of Maps 

Chicago University has a lib¬ 
rary of 50,000 maps, and is 
planning to increase it to 400,000. 

Many of the U.S. Government 
departments in Washington have 
huge collections of maps, the total 
being . considerably more than 
two-and-a-quarter millions. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 
MY first is in clapper but not in 
bell, 

My second’s in highland but not 
in dell, 

My third is in needle but not in 
pin, 

My fourth is in noisy but not in din, 
A4y fifth is in supper but not in tea, 
My sixth is in elbow but not in 
knee, 

My seventh’s in oyster but not in 
shell, 

My eighth is in purchase but not 
in sell, 

My ninth is in Richard but not in 
"Dick, 

My tenth is in sudden but not in 
quick. 

My whole is in use in a game that 
you know; 

Tliink out the answer; you will 
find that it’s so. 

Answer next week 

Next Week in the Countryside 

'pin young redbreasts are being 
hatched out. The song thrush, 
stock dove, and long-eared owl 
are laying their eggs. The house 
sparrow’, wren, and chaffinch build 
their nests. The titlark, great 
plover, blackcap, willow warbler, 



goldfinch, and tree pipit are heard. 
The common lizard and the grass 
snake are seen. Blackthorn, plum, 
larch, wood anemone, laurel, pear, 
cherry, ash, heartsease, and dog 
violet are in flower. The labur¬ 
num, raspberry, birch, alder, lime, 
and sycamore* are in leaf. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the South-East and 
m Neptune is in 
the South. Jn 
the morning 
Venus a n d 
Saturn'are in 
t h e South- 
East. The' 
picture shows 
the Moon as 
it may be seen looking South at 
7 a.m. on Monday, April 9 . 

Changed Head* 

J am a vessel; change my head and 
I am a man’s name ; change it 
again and I am an article used by 
ladies; change again and 1 am a 
cooking utensil; again, and I am 
an action; again, and I ani brown ; 
again, and I am a vehicle;; again, 
and I am pale. Answer next week 

Chequers 

We sometimes read that the 
Prime Minister is spending 
the week-end at Chequers. This 
is the name of a mansion in.the 
Chiltcrn Hills standing in a 1500 - 
acre estate consisting of, gardens, 
farms, woods, and Coombe Hill, 
the highest point in the.Chilterns. 
It is 38 miles from London, and 


formerly .belonged to Lord Lee of 
Fareham, who presented it to 
the nation in 1917 , so that it 
might be used as the country 
residence of Prime Ministers while 
they held office. 

Argentina’s G.P.O. 

No fewer than twenty countries 
have issued postage stamps 
showing tiieir General Post Offices. 
The one illustrated here shows the 



General Post Office of Argentina, 
and is one of a set of stamps issued 
in 1926 on the centenary of the 
Argentine postal services. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Wall. 15 extra men needed 
Adding Letters 

System. Turnip. Perhaps 
Riddle in Rhyme. Spectacles 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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The C.N. Calendar 


; WINTER SOLSTICE 
|||C. 22f$f;ortesf D<i(j 


SPRING EQUINOX ' 
MARCH 21 •' 



Summer^] 


April# 
Summer 
. Time 


SEPT. 23 
AUTUMNAUEQUINOX 


LongestDay JUNE 22 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on April 7 . The 
days are now getting longer. The arrow indicating the date shows 
at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Easy 

X IIE soap-box orator was speaking. 

“It doesn’t take me long to 
make up my mind,” he said. 

“Of course not,” shouted the 
heckler;, “you’ve such a small 
stock of material.” 

Pushing Young Man 
giLL: I hear you are looking 
for work, Tom. 

Tom: Not necessarily; but I’d 
like a job. 

Not Dry Reading 



^Talking along with his nose 
in a book 

Johnny was reading of bold 
Captain Hook: 

“ Dive, lads, with me ! ” What 
a plunge Captain took— 

So did poor Johnny, with a splash 
in the brook t 

Her Ladyship 

H's lordship had kindly thrown 
open to visitors the picture 
gallery at his mansion, and the 
old. gardener had been put in 
charge. 

A visitor stopped admiringly in 
front of a portrait. “ Is that an 
Old Master ? ” he asked. 

“ No/ sir,” replied the tempor¬ 
ary attendant. “ An old missus.” 

A Superman, Perhaps 
J^astus . stood gazing at the 
mighty anchor which hung 
over the side of the liner. He was 
still gazing when his friend Pete 
passed for a second time after 
half an hour. 

“ What yo’ doin’ there, Ras- 
tus ? ” asked Pete. 

“ All’s waitin’ to see de man dat 
uses dat pick,” he replied. 

Inefficient? 

Little Bill had been naughty all 
_ day and Mother said she would 
ask Father to punish him. 

“ I don’t want Daddy to spank 
me,” protested Bill. . • 

. “ Why liot ? ” demanded Mother. 
“ Daddy doesn’t know how to do 
it—he hurts.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

It looked so easy at the 
’*■ exhibition. The demon¬ 
strator liatl whisked the egg 
to a beautiful creamy froth; 
the mixture had gone into a 
very ordinary frying-pan ; 
then hey, presto 1 * In next 
to no time a golden omelette 
had formed, fit for any king. 

Beryl had stood right in 
the front of the crowd of on¬ 
lookers : . with her mother, 
she had watched the whole 
demonstration from ' begin¬ 
ning to end. So straight¬ 
forward did the cookery seem 
and so delicious the result 
that she had made up her 
mind that, when the chance 
came, she too would make 
such air omelette as a sur¬ 
prise for her mother. 

Now she had had the 
chance—the house to herself, 


© @ 

the kitchen to herself, an egg 
from the larder, the whisk, 
the pan, the knob of. butter, 
and all the time she needed. 

Beryl looked sorrowfully at 
the sad, yellow, leathery lump 
that was her surprise ome¬ 
lette. True, it was a first 
attempt; but she had copied 
that exhibition display so 
faithfully, sometimes even 
muttering to herself the dem¬ 
onstrator’s patter as the mix¬ 
ture was prepared. And yet 
it had come to this. And 
Beryl idly folded her ome¬ 
lette over again, but the 
leathery mass immediately 
sprang back. 

She tidied up quickly before 
her parents returned/ and 
was about to throw the 
omelette into the fire when 
her more economical nature 
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The Surprise Omelette 


prevailed ; she went into the 
garden and carefully laid it 
on the bird-tray. 

The family were sitting at 
tea when they were startled 
by pandemonium outside. 

Beryl’s father hurried to the 
window. " The birds have 
gone mad ! ” he announced. 

Beryl and her mother ran 
to see the excitement. Angry 
starlings were fighting on the 
bird-tray ; a host of sparrows 
chattered greedily around and 
took advantage of the star¬ 
lings’ squabbles to thieve 
bits of food ; tits joined in 
the scramble ; and even two 
shy chaffinches. 

” What’s the to-do ? ” 
asked Beryl’s father. 

.Beryl was about to explain 
when her mother did it for her. 
** I’ll .tell you,” she said. 


” I made an omelette yester¬ 
day, just as we saw at the 
exhibition—you remember, 
Beryl ? But mine didn’t 
quite turn out right. It was 
like rubber. So I gave it to 
the birds. I suppose they’ve 
only just had courage to 
start on it. Anyway, what 
they’re eating looks like it.” 

” It’s . not,” said Beryl 
quietly, " it’s mine, I’ve 
just made it—like leather. I 
put it out there.” 

” Was mine there when you 
put yours there ? ” asked her 
mother anxiously. 

” No,” said Beryl. 

“ Ah, well, I’m glad mine 
was as nice as yours,” was the 
cheerful answer. “ An ome¬ 
lette a day-” 

“ Keeps the birds on the 
tray,” finished Beryl. 



KEEP THE CHILDREN 

FIT.... 

VIGOROUS! 

with this safe, pleasant, 

dependable 

laxative 


Feen-a-mlnt )s Iho safe, dependable 
laxative. Very gentle, very thorough. 
It causes no griping j no over-action. 
Children love Its fresh mint flavour. 
It is the great family laxative. 



for the whole family 


Obtainable at all chemists 1/3 a box 

FREE SAMPLE. Send your nama 
and address and l£d, in stamps (to 
cover postage) to.; 

White’s Laboratories Ltd. (Dept. . D.3.), 
14 Thames (House, 
Westminster, S.W.1 


Feen-a-mint brand ChewirtgCon- 
fection, with laxative properties, 
is now obtainable in the popular 
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rtiimiiiiiimiiimiiiF Photographers iniiiniminimmiftt 

1 uS ‘TABLOID * BRAND = 

I i R YTfVl * I 

= TRADE I | MARK > = 

| UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER B* 

| Ensures good negatives 

= FREE booklet 

| tells yon how 

| * RYTOI' * Is obtainable 

= from all Photo Dealers 

§ Burroughs Wellcome 
s . ... & CO. 

S 4 7, Snow Hill . 

■= Buildings 

5 London, e.c.i 

- vex 088 5 copy it (oiit 
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